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| Worked Both Sides of the Street 
By Chesla C. Sherlock 











The Rhinestone Princess 
By Minna Bardon 


Our Quality Book Publishers 
By Harold Strauss 


New York and Atlanta Market Letters 
By Harriet A. Bradfield & Staff 


$2000 Short-short story contest ends this month 


Details on Page 36 
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Thomas H. Uzzell has been building literary careers for 


MI 


"4 





fifteen years. Two current best-selling novels, and; 


' 


stories scattered through all leading magazines, by 








present and former students. (Mrs. Helen P. Washburn, 


I 





Uzzell student, was just awarded one of the ten) 





$1,000 prizes offered in the Reader’s Digest article, 





contest —to which over 43,000 manuscripts were 





submitted.) Mr. Uzzell was for three years Fiction 





Editor of Collier’s and for two years Managing Editor, 





of Nation’s Business. Author of stories and articles, 





in Satevepost, Scribner’s, Collier’s, Woman’s Home 





Companion, etc. Editor of Short Story Hits anthologies. 





Member of faculty New York University (currently 





conducting short story class and novel seminar), 





Author of Narrative Technique, textbook on fiction 





writing published by Harcourt Brace and now being. 





transcribed into Braille. His pamphlet “How |! 





Work With Writers” may be obtained by addressing 


—_ 





him at 342 Madison Avenue, New York City; 
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New Royal Portable Voted First Choice 
of High School and College Students 


This year, Christmas means a New 
Royal Portable— for students, for 
everyone with writing to do! 


In grammar and high school, instruc- 
tors encourage typing. In college, 
course after course demands type- 
written work. Invariably the student 
with a Royal Portable wins better 
marks, has more spare time! 


Of all portables, the New Royal is 
the easiest to use, the sturdiest, the 
best-looking. And it’s the only port- 
able with Touch Control*, Royal’s 
sensational new key-tension adapter; 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 


ROYAL 


_PORTABLE 


The Writer’s Digest 
2.00 the year. Vol. 1]. No. 1. 


mtered as secon 


Finger Comfort Keys; and many 
other important improvements. 


SEE THE NEW ROYAL PORTA- 
BLE at your nearest dealer’s. Choose 
from three models—each sold com- 
plete with carrying case. Prices are 
reasonable—and the Special Educa- 
tional Budget Plan calls for pay- 
ments of only a few cents a day. 
Be sure to ask about it, 


Made and guaranteed by the makers 
of the famous Easy-Writing Royal 
for the office, world’s largest com- 
pany devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of typewriters. 


Copyright, 1936, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Portable. 


class matter, April 1, 1921, 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-126 
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JOAN FENAUGHTY 
Syracuse University, '38. 
“There’s no gift any stu- 
dent could use better than 
a Royal Portable.” 





ROBERT W. CROW 
Morgan Park High School, 
Morgan Park, Ill. ‘The 
Royal beats any gift I 
know.” 
















C1 I would like full details of Special Educational Budget Plan. 
(J) Quote liberal trade-in allowance on my.........eeeeeeeeees 

Typewriter, Serial Number.... 
[CJ Please send representative to demonstrate the New Royal 






at the Post O; 


22 East Fn St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest gay ey _ Monthly 
Cincinnati. 








2 WrITER’s DicEst 


To People 


whowant towrite 
but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what Edward Weeks, an editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, has to say on the subject: 


“Do newcomers stand any chance in THE 
ATLANTIC? Of course they do. How else 
could we secure the variety we need? A menu 
of familiar names will dull the appetites of 
even loyal readers. I have before me the 
schedule of our July issue. Running down 
the list, I check the names of eight contrib- 
utors who are making their first appearance 
in ATLANTIC print—eight out of twenty- 
four! One-third newcomers! How about it? 


“1 am able to live on the money I earn 
by writing, and it is not yet ten months 
since I began the course! Until a few 
months after beginning study with you 
I had never had a line published. What 
more can I say for a course which has 
enabled me to earn a livelihood by the 

399 


most congenial work I have ever done? 
rn N. Ottum, jr., Box 95, Lisbon, 





a free 
Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. 

The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers 


Writing Aptitude Test. 


of your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
All applicants do not pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N. I. A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which teaches you 
to write by writing! You develop your individual manner 
“lage of trying to copy the style of others. 

You ‘“‘cover’? actual assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at home, on your own time, 
you are constantly guided by experienced newspaper men. 

It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new progress. 
In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted “‘pro- 
fessional”? touch. Then you’re ready for. market with greatly 
improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail 
the coupon now! Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America,One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- 
mation about writing for profit, as promised 
in Writer’s Digest, December. 

Miss 

BS Pesessensnsnsntnsnentsensntnsste 
Mr. 


Address 


(All correspondence confidential. 
call on you.) 


No salesmen will 
7L666 




















The Forum 


The life of a war correspondent in Spain is 
not a happy one. He is supposed to spend much 
of his time running up and down stairs, seeing 
censors, waiting on authorities who will give him 
some kind of pass, and then find that what was 
a “pass” today is a stop signal tomorrow. Like 
U. S. army men in the World War, we spend a 
lot of our time standing in line. 

The censorship is annoying to one who con- 
siders his job the telling of the truth, and that 
the public at large and in foreign countries have 
a right to know what is going on in Spain, par- 
ticularly if they are being asked to give their 
sympathy to “the cause.” The honest reporter 
objects to being asked to turn propagandist. 

Many first-rate correspondents who have come 
to Spain and who could honestly have got in a 
good lick or two for the government cause, have 
left disgusted with the censorship. The first reac- 
tion of a Spanish official is to cut communication 
from all sides the moment something happens. 

Result: Correspondents stay at the border in 
France, pick up distorted and exaggerated stories 
from refugees who, in the first place, don’t know 
what it’s all about, and the reports printed by the 
press are infinitely worse than the truth would be. 

The government side has done itself immeasur- 
able harm, and in England has a definitely “bad 
press” by reason of its short-sighted attitude. 


It might also be said that the press picks up 
the completely mendacious reports of the rebel 
radio stations as truth in the absence of better 
information. 

Examples of mendacity: I was in Madrid when 
the rebels reported it bombed by 20 of their planes 
—and it hadn’t been bombed at all nor had a 
rebel plane been seen. Same of Barcelona, several 
times. One night when all was tranquil of Barce- 
lona, I heard a rebel station report the city cap- 
tured by rebel troops, and all the authorities fled 
to France with the exception of President Com- 
panys, who was a prisoner. Rebel stations also 
reported Valencia bombed and in flames, when it 
hadn’t as yet had a taste of bombing. The U. S. 
State Department got all het up about reported 
Valencia bombing and burning when a _ naval 
officer, on the strength of the rebel report, trans 
mitted the news to it. 
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After the 19th of July, all Spanish communica: | 


the outside world was 
way over mountains into 
on the fourth day, 4 


tion with 
sealed. Making my 
France, I got to my paper, 


hermetically _ 


complete report—and the first, of what had been 


happening in Barcelona. 
alarming rumors were being printed as news. It 
was two weeks before my paper could get a report 


In the meantime, false, 5 


from Madrid, which was farther inland and more | 
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vk STARTS YOUR WRITING CAREER na 





NANCY BARNES sent me a manuscript and 
a check for $5. I explained what was wrong with 
her writing, what the editors wanted. That 
was the start of her writing career. Her next 
story sold, after revision, to a pulp magazine. 
Today stories of hers — all sold by me — are 
scheduled for publication in Redbook, Harper’s, 
Delineator, and other magazines. 






















SHIRLEY SEIFERT sent me a story and a 
check for $5. I explained why the story hadn’t 
sold, how to revise it. She did—and I sold the 
story. That was in 1934. In the ten months of 
this year I have sold twelve stories for her (one 
brought $850, another $750), and have just 
signed a publisher’s contract for her novel. 
Several of her stories are scheduled for publica- 


tion in This Week. 








EVERY TEN DAYS this year I started a 
beginner on a writing career, making his first 
sale for him. Most of these writers started by 
sending me a story and a check for $3 or $5. I 
told them where their stories were wrong, how 
to revise the manuscripts, and how to go about 
the intelligent building of a writing career. A few of the rep- 
resentative magazines to which I sell my clients’ stories are 
shown here. (72 sales for clients in October!) 










WHAT ABOUT YOU? If you are interested in selling, send 
me a story for criticism. The fee ($3 for stories under 2000 
words; $5 for stories of 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand 
thereafter) will be refunded if the story is salable as it reaches me. 
If it isn’t salable, I’ll tell you why. If it has possibilities, Pll 
show you how to revise it for a sale to a definite market. If 


FORUM | 


‘ 
get we RD ncn a mn een 


you enclose a 3c stamp I'll send you—free—a copy of Short 
Story Fundamentals, a valuable booklet on short story writing. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Steries and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


10 East 43rd Street New York City 
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4 WRITER’: 


A CLIENT 


came to us recently to discuss a book she had 
in mind. She had never had a book published. 
Following our advice she prepared an outline. 
With just this outline we secured a contract 
with a substantial advance, covering the pro- 
posed book and THREE SUCCEEDING 
BOOKS with one of the largest publishers in 
the country. Assistance of this kind means 
more to authors than routine sales or criti- 
cisms; it means SPONSORSHIP—our endorse- 
ment of your work when we submit it to 
editors. 


We have made sales for our clients—many of them 
first sales—to practically every market, ranging from 
Leisure to Forum; from Snappy to Woman's World 
and Liberty. Thrilling Love, All Story, Sweetheart 
Stories, Thrilling Adventure, Thrilling Detective, Clues, 
etc., etc., have all purchased stories from us. In the 
book field our most recent sales were to Eugenics, 
Morrow, Phoenix, Godwin and Dutton. 


Cashel Pomeroy, the well known editor, personally 
reads every manuscript submitted to us. If your 
story is salable, we market it immediately. If not, 
you receive competent, qualified editorial criticism 
showing you what's wrong with it. We are glad to 
see revisions at no additional charge. 


We do our own editorial rewriting on manuscripts 
we consider worthwhile—on a straight percentage 
basis, in no case exceeding thirty per cent of the 
proceeds. We get nothing for our additional work if 
the story fails to sell. 


Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 50c 
per thousand thereafter. Novelettes and Books: 20- 
30,000 words, $10.00. 30-40,000 words, $15.00. 40- 
60,000 words, $20.00. Over 60,000 words $25.00. Poems 
50c each. Your fee refunded from our 10% commission 
upon sale. We charge no fees after making five sales 
for you; we work with you on a straight 10% com- 
mission basis. 


Write for full information. 


International Publishing 


Service Company 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


s Dicestr 


removed from communication. What sense in all 


that? 


One of the phenomenon of the war reporting 
business is the multitude of bogus or dubious “cor. 
respondents” who have come into the country. 
The strange thing is that they get by where the 
serious man frequently has a hard time of it. 
Explanation: Being bogus, they have plenty of 
time to pull wires and get facilities and privileges, 
while the working correspondent has no time to 
lose ; he gets what facilities he can on the fly and 
devotes himself to the reporting of news and get- 
ting it out, with or without facilities. 
these “correspondents” blatently proclaim them- 
selves as the representatives of well-known publi- 
cations—The Fortnightly, let us say; or Current 
History, or the New York Times. 


Some of | 


They carry | 





= 


copies of these publications, impressing persons © 


who can help them. Usually they manage to get 
from somewhere, some kind of press card. There 
are a million varieties of them floating about 
Europe and it’s not difficult to get a collection. 
Get one of these chaps in a corner, however, and 
you will find that his claim to represent whatever 
the publication in question may be is that he is 
“thinking of writing an article for them.” 
LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH, 
432 Diagonal, 
Barcelona, Spain. 


War correspondent Fernsworth is the Man on 
the Job for The Times of London. We hope to 
present a play by play account next month of the 
way he writes and dispatches war news. 

The above letter was carried by courier and 
mailed with other dispatches from France. 





Sir: 
The newspaper, The Oregonian, Portland, Ore- 


gon, has a department, “Oregonian Verse,” pay- _ 


ing $1 per poem used. High literary standards. 
No reprints. No morbid or sex themes. 
ETHEL Romie, Editor. 





Sir: 

Beginning with the January issue Current Digest 
will carry in addition to our Digest material some 
original non-fiction. The rate will be one-half 
cent to one cent per word with payment on ac- 
ceptance. Topics preferred are those usually dis 
cussed in quality magazines. Length wanted is 
1,500 to 2,500 words. 

Mary THERESA GRONICH, 
Editor, Current Digest, 
152 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., N.Y. — 





Sir: 

We give below our requirements for The Skip- 
per, our new pulp. Please read a copy before 
submitting. 


ee 


We want short stories of general interest, speedy | 
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action, strong characters, either American or for- 
eign locale. Novelettes up to 10,000 words. Sea 
atmosphere not necessary in all of the stories. 
Woman interest accepted. Payment will be one 
cent a word on acceptance. 

Joun L. Nanovic, 

Editor, Street and Smith, 
79 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

Now that you printed that letter of mine in your 
September issue, I beg you to print this one be- 
fore I am found in some dark alley. To those 
who may even now be composing vitriolic replies 
I want to point out: 

1. That the piece was written as an article, and 
that it was the WriITER’s DiceEst editor’s decision 
to use it as a letter. The first paragraph, in which 
I mentioned my own sales, was from a letter ac- 
companying the article, and was merely to iden- 
tify myself to WRITER’s DicEsT. 

2. Since the piece was written as an article, 
there was no address included. The use of my 
address was the editor’s idea—and now I know 
why! 

3. Some readers failed to perceive that I dis- 
tinguished carefully between sincere writers and 
mere seekers of an easy road to authorship. The 
hard working author has plenty of respect for 
the former, very little for the latter. 

4. Other readers failed to perceive that I did 
try to be helpful. 

In closing, I want to say that I have a whole- 
some respect for the reader-interest of WRriITER’s 
Dicest. 

The replies to my blast were of three kinds: 
(1) writers who have been all through the mill 
and who got the point and agreed with it; (2) 
beginning writers who apparently took the piece 
as a personal insult and replied in kind; (3) dis- 
passionate and helpful discussions which pointed 
out that a bit of Christian charity is never amiss. 

Narp Jones, 
whose address is now heavily guarded. 
Sir: 

We are in the market for material for a new 
magazine which will be launched shortly after the 
first of the year. (As perhaps many of your read- 
ers know, the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. are also 
publishers of Popular Aviation and Mail Order 
Journal.) 

Full details on this new magazine are not yet 
being released. One important phase of this new 
magazine will be the subject of photography, and 
we will need non-fiction articles dealing with both 
still photography and cinematography ; also color 
photography. 

The articles must be of a technical or semi- 
technical nature, written in fairly simple language. 

Squibs can vary from 100 to 500 words; arti- 
cles from 1,000 to 3,500. Ghost written articles 
from important photographers will be very use- 
ful. Articles, of course, should include illustra- 


How Does the Remotest 


EARTHQUAKE 


Write Its Story With a Little Needle? 


A diagram of the seismograph, fully described in 
the New Merriam-Webster, explains how earth- 
quakes are recorded. Hundreds of other illustra- 
tions and articles describe many kinds of scientific 
measuring instruments. 

You will find complete information on thousands 
of subjects in the New Merriam-Webster. 600,000 
entries—122,000 more than in any other dictionary. 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


3,350 pages @ 12,000 
terms illustrated © Over 
13,000 biographical en- 
tries © 35,000 geograph- 
ical entries @ Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic 
articles ® Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for 
free, illustrated pamph- 
let containing specimen 
pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





























A NEW NOVELIST. Among the various successes 
made by my clients recently is that of Mr. W. O. Clark, 
whose first full length novel on which I coached him 
during the early spring and summer sold on its first edi- 
torial trip with advanced royalties of $500. Mr. Clark 
says of my help: ‘Your judgment is sound. I trust it 
unconditionally. You know your stuff perfectly.” 


Would you pay $1.00 (one dollar) per week to become 
a successful novelist? This is exactly what my highly- 
individualized coaching costs. Your special problems 
your individual talents, your personal inclination studied 
and developed. 


FREE! Without cost or obligation on your part, I 
will make a careful reading of your short story, serial, 
novel, or other book length so that I may judge your 
ability as a writer, acquaint myself of your commercial 
possibilities, and find suitable material for my sales list. 
If your work is ready for editorial rounds it will be 
placed on sales list or you will be advised to send it the 
rounds yourself if you so prefer. You may have a 
best seller and do not know it. Let me see that rejected 
novel, or travel, political, historical, nature, religious, or 
literary book manuscript. Do not send plays or poetry. 
Sending work to me does not obligate you to me save for 
postage or express. Judgment of commercial possibili- 
ties free. 

Many rejected stories are being sold when done over 
under competent directions. I know, because I receive 
such stories from every State in the Union, do many of 
them over and sell many of them. Send your rejected 
manuscript at once be it long or short, story, article, 
or novel. 

Complete courses of study on the short story and 
article writing at $1.00 per study; on the writing of the 
novel and critical studies of the novel at $2.00 per study. 
These studies are clear, direct, easy to understand. 
Every lesson criticized and discussed a me in person. 
I teach you a delightful way to earn money. 

My own work has appeared in magazines of highest 


quality. 
HOWARD SNYDER 


Pickens, Mississippi 
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WRITERS! 


Save Time With This 
New Kind of Dictionary 


Don’t waste time using a dictionary that 
makes you look up three or four words just to 
get the full meaning of ONE! One quick 
reference gives you all you want to know 
when you consult... 


oWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


... defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be understood instantly. More 
than 100,000 words and phrases defined; 
3,000 illustrations; large, clear type. 
COLLEGE EDITION, : 
1280 PAGES......... $3.50 ¢ 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDI- 

TION, 1540 PAGES, $5.00 

At all booksellers 
and stationers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON C9. 
Winston Bldg. Phila., Pa. 














Writer’s DicEest 









I want ideas, gags for humor- 
ous illustrations, trade and 
general. You think of ’em! 
Are they good? I draw ’em! 
Split 40% on publication. 


H. RONG 


539 Kenwood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


$$ SAVE! $$ 


Stationery at Rock-Bottom Prices 


Hammermill Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 
16 Ib.. $1.20. 


Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies, 500 sheets 75c. 
Carbon Paper: 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets $1.35. 
Typewriter Ribbons: (State machine) each 45c; 3 for $1.25. 

28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 91%4x12% and 25 9x12, $1.10; 
25 6x9 and 25 6%4x9%, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 (for 
two folds of the script) 90c. 

32 Ib. Kraft Envelopes with Klasp: 25 9%4xl2% and 25 
9x12, $1.50; 50 each size, $2.85 . . . 25 6x9 and 25 
6%x9%, 95c; 50 each size, $1.80. 

We Pay Postage. Immediate shipment. 

stationery. and printing samples free. 


ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 
118 22nd Street Toledo, Ohio 
DOLLAR SPECIAL: 10 7 914x12% and 10 Kraft 9x12 


envelopes, 100 sheets 16 lb. Hammermill Bond, 100 second 
sheets, 10 sheets carbon, all for $1.00. 











Complete price list, 
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tions wherever possible. 

We will also be in the market for a limited 
number of good or unusual photographs of all 
types, including color photographs. Home con- 
struction articles dealing with cameras, enlarge- 
ments, dark room activities, etc., will be needed. 
The writer will be glad to confer with any con- 
tributor in advance, regarding proposed articles, 


B. G. Davis, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIs. 





Sir: 

I was very much interested in Richard Sale’s 
letter wherein he mentioned the sale of his 13,000 
word detective novelette in one hour, and re- 
quested other instances of quick sales. 

Thayer Hobson, President of William Morrow 
& Company, gives agents and authors excellent 
cooperation. Recently Mr. Hobson’s secretary tele- 
phoned me asking for a western book to fill a spot 
on the January list. I sent the story around in 
the morning, and the same afternoon Mr. Hobson 
telephoned and made an offer. 

I regard this sale of a book in half a day as 
something of a record in the book publishing 
business, and as an indication of the efficiency of 
the Morrow organization. 

I think it would be a good idea to continue 
running these records of very quick or very slow 
sales. Any agent can tell you about slow sales— 
I have just sold second serial right to a magazine 
publisher, after having bothered him for four 
months for a decision. That’s the sort of thing 
we're all up against, but the quick sales furnish 
the inspiration we need. 

A. L. Frerst. 
Sir: 

Readers of the Forum may be interested to 
learn that Yours Truly has just signed a contract 
with Greenberg Publishers, Inc., of New York City 
for three more novels. “Two-Fisted Cowpoke” 
and “The Killer of Cibecue’”’ are both doing well 
and both have received a good press. The next 
Nye product to be leased by Greenberg has been 
tentatively titled, “The Leather Slapper.” Trusty 
Writer’s Dicest will be as constant a compan- 
ion in success (if success should come my way) 
as it has been during the lean years that lay be 
hind. 

I have just been informed that “Two-Fisted 
Cowpoke” is at this time being considered for 
filming by one of the Hollywood studios. 


N. Corat Nye. 


Congratulations and encouragement to Mr. Nye, , 
one of the many DicestT readers to whom literary 


acceptance, long sought, is now beginning to 
come.—Ed. 
Sir: 





Here is some dope on our four western maga- = 
zines that I’m sure will interest your readers. The 
four magazines that make up our western group 
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are always in the market for material. Each maga- 4 


zine has its special requirements. And a word | 
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about these particular needs should be of some 
help to those writers who'd like to hit our market. 

@ Thrilling Ranch Stories is in the market for 
well written western shorts and novelettes with a 
strong romantic interest. Plots should be meaty, 
interestingly complicated, and carry a dramatic 
punch. While an exciting action tempo is desir- 
able, human interest appeal and characterization 
should not be neglected. The background of the 
old West is used—no radios, automobiles, etc.—- 
but make characters modern in spirit. 

It is important that the heroine fight along with 
the hero and help in the motivation, particularly 
in the lead novels. Western dialect is okay for 
hero—but never for the girl. And be careful that 
modern slang is not used. 

All lengths, from one to ten thousand words 
are wanted. For these lengths, stories may be 
told from the man’s point of view or the girl’s, 
preferably the latter. In the latter, yarns should 
be strong in emotional problem interest, be as 
glamorous as possible, and contain a solid plot. 
The longer lengths are fifteen, eighteen, and 
twenty thousand words. These must be related 
from the man’s point of view. Heavy love interest, 
fast action pace, and strong plot complications 
demanded. 

Most western-love stories are unsuccessful be- 
cause of an ordinary, routine plot and hackneyed 
situations. Variety of plot is encouraged and 
wanted. Depend on other complications than the 
trite ones of the girl thinking her sweetheart guilty 
of the murder of her father, of the story starting 
with the heroine helping the hero escape from 
jail, of the jealous foreman making things tough 
for the hero, etc. 

We’re wide open for colorful, glamorous rodeo 
stories of all lengths. This does not mean that the 
story should be static in developments. Most 
rodeo stories start off promisingly and fizzle out 
as the narrative develops. More stories of the 
range-bred girl can be used. Vigorous character- 
ization, good atmosphere and plot can put this 
across nicely. Stories of the cattle princess heroine. 
Stories of the uppity type of girl. Heroines that 
are forcefully and interestingly characterized. The 
pure love story—the romance story in a western 
setting—is used only occasionally, and should be 
confined to under six thousand words. 

Another type of theme that may be used, and 
one that has been little used in past issues, is the 
story with a conflicting woman interest. Hero is 
confronted with two girls and has to decide which 
one he loves. Don’t make the villainess, if you 
decide to use one, too catty. 

© Popular Western is in the market for well 
written novelettes and short stories. Convincing 
plots with good logical backgrounds and sound 
characterization are needed. The characters must 
be fearless, daring and spirited. 

The stories must not have 1936 slang or 1936 
props. The old West is definitely preferred. If, 
however, the modern West is used, it should be 
idealized. 

The novelettes are from eight to ten thousand 








STORIES SOLD! 


AGAZINE sales have trebled and book 

sales have doubled since September 1. 
New magazines are springing up on every 
hand; book publishers are increasing their 
lists. This is the greatest opportunity to break 
into print the beginning writer has ever known. 
Sell your stories in this easy market and estab- 
lish your name for years to come! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your _ talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead toliterary 
fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 
your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold [ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. I'll show you 
clearly and completely what you must do 
to make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My 
work is done under 
a money-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments y examined separate- 
i and set forth on the 
HEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
our story. Nothing is neg- 
ected, nothing overlooked. 
A Gratied SUPPLEMEN- 
TAR REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 

Clear, ~~ Jee PER- 
SONAL help! 














REAL HELP! 


“Your able criticism of 
my yarn has opened my 
eyes to some of my weak- 
nesses that somehow I ha 
never been able to see be- 
fore. You can tell a writer 
more about how his story 
SHOULD be written in two 
short paragraphs than other 
nationally-known critics can 
in three or four closely- 
typed pages that get the 
writer powhers. 
Cc. CLEMENS, 
"Rusdkonee. Ont. 


“I have enjoyed rqvicing 
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Beginning Writers CLeRA HAWK MYERS, 
will be mailed upon Atlanta, Georgia. 
request. It’s Free. 





Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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Write Short-Short 
Mystery Stories 


This amazingly daring new book brings you 
the necessary facts, formulas, plots, clues, 
murder methods and motives—and mental 
momentum for this most popular of all 
forms of fiction—from short-shorts to novels. 


MURDER 
MANUAL 


A Handbook for Mystery Story Writers 


Mystery story readers also find absorbing fascination 
= — *‘behind the scenes”? book. Beautifully cloth 
un 


MAKES AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Wight House Press, 
Box 381w, East San Diego, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find Two Dollars, for aie bi agen 
send me postpaid a copy of the MU RDER MANU I 





an adult, and desire this book as a guide in eritiony mystery 
storie: 








ENGLISH MARKETS....! 


If you can write, why not learn the English ‘angle’ 
and sell in England as well, through London’s oldest- 
established tutor-critic? I have done that myself, 
selling in America to Chi. Tribune, Danger Trail, Tor. 
Star Weekly, etc. while writing regularly for WIND- 
SOR, ROYAL, ARGOSY and the best this side, gener- 
ally. If you are a writer it does not matter where 
you live or what your nationality. A very slight ad- 
justment on the advice of an expert may make your 
fiction saleable here, and would add considerably to 
your income. Inquire first, or send $1 per 1,000 
words with trial MS. «dl refs: Incpd. Society of 
Authors and Writers Who’s Who. My latest text- 
book, A GUIDE TO FICTION: WRITING, recom- 
mended by “‘WRITER,” “‘TIMES,” etc., is now be- 
ing translated into Braille. My students have earned 
various sums, up to $5,000 for a film-story sale. 


KOBOLD KNIGHT 
313, Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn, 
London (Eng.) W. C. 1 





words in length. They should be told either from 
the hero’s or heroine’s angle—not the author's, 
The love interest must be well defined and the 
pace must be fast and even. New plot situations 
are desired ; we are trying to get away from hack- 
neyed complications such as, the mistaken motives 
of the hero and the cowgirl who goes and helps 
her sweetheart out of jail. As in an ordinary love- 
story good dialogue, which in this case must be 
kept Western, is appreciated. The shorts are one 
to seven thousand words in length, and although 
they do not need extensive plots they should be 
carefully worked out with no loopholes. 

Glamour—tempo—colorful locale and _ vitality 
are the essentials for stories of all lengths that 
hope to appear in POPULAR WESTERN. We 
do not use anything over ten thousand words in 
this book. 


@ Thrilling Western is in the market for well- ¢ 


written, action-packed shorts and novelettes, with 
a he-man angle. Slight girl interest is permissable 
for the purpose of motivation. Human interest is 
desirable but it should have a rugged quality and 
be handled with a tight rein. 

If the story is of the old West there must be 
no 1936 props. We prefer the flavor of the old 
West with the impression that the happenings are 
of today. If the setting is in the West of today, 
it must be idealized. The people must be modern 
in spirit, with boundless courage and endless en- 
durance. Western dialect must be used and the 
slang of today should not be allowed to creep in. 
While the girls may use Western phrases, they are 
not allowed ‘yuh,’ etc. Stories with humorous 
angles are most successful if a humorous character 
is used in addition to an amusing situation. 

Stories from one to twenty thousand words are 
wanted. Shorts from one to six thousand; short 
novelettes from eight to ten thousand words and 
short novels from fifteen to twenty thousand words. 
The stories should be well plotted with good char- 
acterization. The means of motivation should not 
be repeated, such as—two stage holdups should 
not occur in the same story. Colorful terrain and 
a clear working knowledge of the vegetation and 
countryside bring a quality of reality and at the 
same time help to disguise the props of the average 
Western. In the shorter stories care should be 


















among our recent sales! 
writers do. Let’s 


efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 


assistance, 


IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 





Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach 
new markets. 








Do You Sell Your Books? 


$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. 
get to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your stories, novels and books. 
f you want to sell, we can help you! Information on request. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Lots of 


Intelligent, directed 


and revision for placement and 
The fee is very low. 








NEW YORK CITY 
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taken that all complications are explained ; all gags 
must be convincing and not obscure. Often an 
author works out a plot device so carefully that he 
does not get it on paper due to his understanding 
of it. In all stories action and punch are essentials. 

Unless there is some new slant the following 
are at present taboo: The man-hunt yarn in 
which a cowhand gets a letter to come and help 
an old friend, arrives in time to see the buzzards 
whirling and starts out after the murderer. And 
this type has whiskers on it, the sheriff who is 
getting too old, but is still able to trade bullets 
successfully. 

@ Texas Rangers is in the market for short 
stories from one to six thousand words in length. 
The heroes of these stories must represent some 
branch of the law—sheriffs, deputies, special ap- 
pointees, Cattlemen’s Protective Association Men, 
etc. The methods of solving the particular prob- 
lems must be direct and sure. Having the outlaws 
get the drop on a representative of law and order 
is not a specially good idea; plot complications 
should provide the interference. 

There might be a slight girl interest introduced 
for purposes of motivation ; human interest is also 
desirable, if well handled. The story should move 
at a swift clip and it should be colorful and 
glamorous. The villains should be the kind that 
are crafty, clever and dangerous. They must be 
portrayed as men, who, had they not followed 
the trail of least resistance, would have been of 
some worth. There must be some ingenuity used 
in tracking down these offenders and all must not 
depend in one man being a little quicker on the 
draw. 

The locale and dialogue of these stories must 
be accurate. Anachronism pulls down the interest 
of a story and ruins the illusion that it is being 
built up. The lead book-length novel for this 
magazine is done under contract. 

There they are—the four of them—in a great 
big nutshell. We pay as usual a minimum of one 
cent a word on acceptance. 

Leo Marcuttes, Editorial Director, 
Standard Magazines, 
22 W. 48th St., New York City. 

We earnestly advise that writers read carefully 

one or two copies of each one of these maga- 

zines before submitting copy. If you supple- 

ment the above information with a careful 

study of the magazine, your chances of ac- 

ceptance are doubled. 


Sir: 

Well, gentlemen, I’ve sold at last! And I’m not 
taking the credit. To you, WriTER’s Dicest, I 
want to extend my thanks for the inspiration and 
Practical help you have given me, and the market 
tip that brought this sale. 

And to Leo Margulies, thanks for the faith 
{and check) you showed in purchasing my first 
Piece of fiction. Thanks, to both of you. 

CHESTER W. Harrison, 
1722 Bellefontaine St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAVE YOU EVER 
SOLD A STORY? 


If you haven't, you can... and we can 
prove it. You don't need genius. You don't 
need a college education. You don't even 
need a studio in Greenwich Village. All you 
need is your share of ability, your knowledge 
of life, your mastery of the tricks that are 
selling stories for other writers. 

For the past three years SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING has been teaching those 
tricks to people who have found out that "big 
names" have no monopoly on magazine sales. 
Time and again SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING students have sold even before complet- 
ing the course of study; a great many have 
sold soon after. 

Our story-selling fundamentals are not the 
theories of a college professor or a literary 
critic. They are simple workaday shortcuts 
for beginning and selling authors alike, from 
a practicing writer who has sold 2,000 
stories, 24 books and a couple of movies, but 
who never went to college—Jack Woodford, 
author of TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous 
book on writing and selling which has been 
a winner for the past four years and is now 
in its sixth edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL AND ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
helped Woodford become one of the most 
widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition, 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR 
goes to you free with the course; if you already have 
the book, we make a special allowance. Coupon 
below brings you details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Street 
New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (3 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Magazine 





year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 


Canada, $2.50 a year. Volume 17 


DECEMBER, 1936 No. 1 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must de 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 

effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts, Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter Azril 1, 1921, at 

. the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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THREE NOVELS SOLD! 


Nelson C. Nye has sold three novels in five 
months. Two Fisted Cowpoke and Killer of 
Cibecue are on the book shelves now, the third 
novel will be out soon. Three years ago, Mr. 
Nye was a struggling author making a few 
sales. Of my work he says: 

“Your encouragement during those trying 
months when my entire output was being 
slanted for the pulp action magazines, stimulated 
me to keep on plugging. Your editing and revi- 
sion of manuscripts—prove most helpful to 
those who have the courage and tenacity of 
purpose and grit to forge ahead.” 

If you think YOU can write salable copy, 
let me see what you can do. Send me a few 
scripts—I'll tell you the TRUTH about your 
chances. I never accept revision fees from 
an author unless I believe that the author has 
a chance to realize a return on his investment. 

Ask about Insured Collaboration and Pay 
After Sale Rewriting service. Details free, ask 
for the Green Sheet. Query brings free typing 
certificate. 

All manuscripts must be submitted with the 
reading fee of one dollar each 5000 words. 
Marketing fees will be refunded in full if your 
story fails to sell after I have accepted it for 
marketing. 

Send all mail to: 
BOX 33, STATION E, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


(No connection with any other firm.) 











QOoxk Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 

Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 

Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 

Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 

reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 


PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 


Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 


Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. _ 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. , 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, — 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 


Submit your own typewritten book Ms.— 


prose or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, 
able artists, punctual printers, and book sales 
channels. Write first, if you prefer, about your 
work. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 


General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sir: 

Your readers may recall me as editor of Two 
Gun Stories, Popular Fiction, etc., published a 
few years ago in Chicago. 

I am now with Trojan Publishing Corp., 125 
East 46th Street, New York City, as editor of The 
Lone Ranger (monthly, 10c), a new Western 
which will makes its appearance about February. 

The feature story will be a 40,000 word novel 
based on the well-known radio sketch, The Lone 
Ranger, and will be on assignment only. There 
will be four or five additional shorts up to 5,000 
words each. Also fact and biographical sketches 
up to 500 words each. 

Policy for the shorts will be of the fast action 
type with girl complications, if any, to be kept in 
the background. An occasional humorous short 
could also be used. Rates, to start with, will be 
34c per word on acceptance. 

I would like also to re-establish contact with 
former contributors to my Chicago publications. 


SAMUEL BIERMAN. 





Sir: 

I want to call the attention of your readers to 
a new pocket size magazine called True Police 
Cases which now appears on the newsstands. This 
is our latest entry into the fact detective magazine 
field and it offers a new market to writers. It 
means that we are ready to purchase at least ten 
more fact detective stories a month. This should 
be particularly interesting to newspaper men who 
have the sources for such material at hand and 
are quite often familiar with old and new cases 
in their immediate vicinity. 

We are expanding the type of material used in 
our detective magazines to include cases which so 
far have been neglected in such periodicals, pro- 
viding the cases show good detective work or have 
the elements of mystery. We will want manu- 
scripts about sensational train, bank or mail rob- 
beries, forgery, extortion, embezzlement and kid- 
napping as well as an occasional expose backed 
by good authority. 

All writers should query, Leonard Diegre, the 
editor of our three detective magazines, Startling 
Detective Adventures, Daring Detective and True 
Police Cases, before sending manuscripts. Quite 
often a query will save the writer the trouble of 
gathering material and writing a manuscript about 
a case that has been published in the past or does 
not meet our editorial needs. 

Wituiam KostkKa, 
Managing Editor, Country Press, Inc., 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 





There have been some complaints from writers 
who sent scripts to Town and Country Features. 
This syndicate moved to Chappaqua, New York. 
Herbert S. Cox is Editor. They use short fiction 
of 550 to 650 words, serials to 30,00 words; bi- 
weekly and weekly rural features. This syndicate 
sells chiefly to a rural trade. Query first on 
lon er or special copy. 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
4000 words, and 25c per thousand thereafter; max- 
imum of $7.00, including novels—the only service fee 
you pay. If salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. 
lf unsalable, reasons given honestly by a well-known 
literary guide whose consistent percentage of results 
has yearly won the gratitude of beginning and pro- 
fessional writers throughout the country; over 650 
personal sales to the publishing, play, radio and 
movie fields; years of continuous advertising in 
Writer's Digest and other leading journals. Advised 
resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Reading fee waived if you've sold $500 worth of 
fiction in last year. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $7.00 for each volume. 

® Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


RADIO WRITIN 


Includes 20 samples radio continuity. 
Writer's Digest, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Values in Writer’s Stationery Supplies: 


28 Ib. Pog he reo * one tA and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
6x9 and 25 612x9 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c. 
Combination Aumont Ss OS Hratt Envelopes, 12 each "above 
6 sizes, $1.15. 


ee Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 








The most x ~to- dase Lod on _ radio 
Friting is! is Radio Sketches and How 

Them,” by Peter Dixon. 
Price $2.00 from 











Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 lb., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $2.00. 
Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75c. 
Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 
Typewriter Ri (State Machine) Each 45c; 3 for $1.25. 


Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery: 
gag ye ning Pa Ib, Franconia Bond: 100 size fyexit, g*- 25; 
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Sengible Results 





Victor C. Spies 





San Diego, Cal. 

Oct. 11th, 1936 
**You’ve proven by my first two sales 
within a couple weeks of each other, 
that it’s an agent’s business to guide 
and sell, and a writer’s business to 
WRITE. Without your patient aid 
I would still be in a fog.”’ 


A few of our clients’ 
October magazine 
appearances ee 
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16 First Novels Sold — 


83 Sales To New Magazines — 


Month after month these announcements have displayed my clients 
current sales to the whole list of popular magazines, from THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER’S, LIBERTY, AMER. 
ICAN MAGAZINE, REDBOOK, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


given up all 


Olympia, Wash. Val, Newell 
Oct. 8th, 1936 


“Your check for my first sale leave 
me inarticulate—for I had certainly 


faith in that story, 
‘ou’ve certainly made me realiz 
that a good agent is invaluable,” 


Here’s Our Record of Results For 10 Months of 1936: 


58 First Magazine Sales For Beginners — 


166 Sales To Markets Clients Had Not Previously Reached — 


In Addition To Hundreds of Regular Repeat Sales For Old Clients 


etc., through the entire range of “intermediates” and “pulps.” Mos 
g g' pulp 


of these writers were beginners when they started working with me/ 


Others, who had previously made a few direct sales, have through 
my market tips and practical sales management, doubled, treblec 
and often quadrupled their sales within a few months. Each year 
has brought my clients substantial increases in sales and the realiza- 
tion of their ambitions to reach better markets—and each yea 


we’ve developed many new writers into our professional group. 


WHERE WILL YOU BE SELLING — 
A Year From Today? 


Are you satisfied with your literary achievements 
for 1936? Have your sales satisfactorily increased? 
Have you opened new and better markets? And if 
you’re a beginner—have you achieved your all-impor- 
tant first sale? 

If you want to do better, decide now to give yourself 
the advantages of leading agency help. 
IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER [I'll honestly appraise your 
work and recommend your 
salable scripts to actively buying editors. Ill give you 
the unvarnished truth in a thorough editorial criticism 
on your unsalable scripts and show you how to rewrite 
those which can be made salable. Until we sell $1,000 
worth of your work, I charge $2.00 on mss. to 2000 
words and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 25-40,000 
words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 
words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. Commissions : 
10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 
IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells 
occasionally, I'd like 
a chance to prove that I can increase your sales. If 
you've sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year, 
I'll handle your work on straight commission ; if you’ve 
sold $500 worth in the last year, you're entitled to 50% 
reduction above reading fee rates. 
Take the first step toward a successful 1937 by sending 
me your best manuscripts today—or write for my 
booklet and market letter—they’re free. 
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I Worked Both Sides of 
the Street 


By Cuesta C. SHERLOCK 


Editor, St. Nicholas ; Formerly, Editor of Better Homes & Gardens, 
and Managing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


THINK I can approach the problems of 

the beginning writer without prejudice 

because I was a full time free lance 
writer for more than five years before I had 
any experience whatever as an editor. If 
there is any prejudice lingering in my mind 
I am sure that it is on the side of the writer. 
No editor who ever wrote himself ever quite 
gets over it! 

I became an editor for one primary rea- 
son: I wanted, like so many free lancers, to 
find out what went on “behind the scenes.” 
I am honest in this statement. I had an es- 
tablished writing business which paid me 
more than my initial editorial salary ; I was 
independent, free to come and go as I 
pleased. 

But there was always that challenging 
question: “Why do they do these things to 
my titles? Why are my leads almest in- 
variably changed? Why am I unable to 
‘make’ this-or-that market when their com- 
petitors in the same field take everything I 
send them?” 

On the spur of the moment I hung my 
hat in an editorial office one morning in my 


home city and there has not been a minute 


since, after nearly twenty years, that I have 
not been occupied on the editorial side of 
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the fence. My experience has been more 
widely varied than that of the average edi- 
tor for the reason that I have served in four 
separate and distinct fields of publishing. I 
have met hundreds of writers face to face 
(to say nothing of artists), and I have cor- 
responded with thousands of others. I sup- 
pose that every writer, professional or ama- 
teur, who could in any way reach the maga- 
zines I served have submitted manuscripts to 
me. 

Only this morning I read a piece from an 
old lady past eighty, which has every surface 
indication of having been written thirty or 
forty years ago, and only last month I pub- 
lished a piece written by a lady past eighty- 
four ! 

The general level of all mill-run manu- 
scripts the past seven years has steadily de- 
clined. And, as pointed to in the Digest by 
W. Thornton Martin of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, this just makes the good writer’s 
scripts stand out more brightly. The more 
poor scripts submitted, the more we come to 
value the better ones. 

When I first went to Philadelphia on the 
“Ladies Home Fournal,’ I was new to the 
general field and particularly to fiction. I 
had been forced on “Better Homes and Gar- 
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“Why, I’m not even married.” 
“Yes, but these are for your brain children.” 


dens” to develop a new publishing field and 
I had had to depend upon recruiting new 
writers from the ranks of amateur gardeners 
and homemakers. Many of the “big names” 
in that writing field today first found their 
experiences in print in “Better Homes and 
Gardens.” My use of the mill-run type of 
manuscript in this instance had been success- 
ful and had succeeded in constantly injecting 
“new blood” into the magazine. 

I therefore soon protested to Loring Schu- 
ler, the editor, about the unfavorable posi- 
tion in which national magazines were plac- 
ing themselves by “running after big names” 
exclusively. 

“T know it,” he said. “But those ‘names’ 
are tried and tested and they have followings 
we cannot ignore.” 

“But they are dying off,” I protested, “and 
what is the ‘Journal’ doing to develop new 
blood to take the place of these old timers? 
I’ll wager that in ten years every ‘big name’ 
you have on the copy list will be out of the 
picture.” 

He grinned that infectious, yet teasing, 
grin for which he was famous. “All right! 
You get into the mail as deep as you please 
and see what you can do. [I'll take on all 
the new writers you can develop.” 

That was something like the manner in 
which Lincoln put Greeley in the hole when 
the latter demanded peace by negotiation 
with the South. I came back in a few days 
and suggested that we sponsor a short story 
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contest among schools of journalism—the 
mill-run look I had taken having proved one 
hundred per cent failure. But our short 
story contest developed only one story good 
enough to print although we awarded three 
prizes. 

I am setting all this down to prove that 
editors, great editors, are not as dumb as the 
beginner often thinks they are, and (2) that 
they are faced by a condition and not a the- 
ory. They are constantly on the alert for 


“new blood” and even though experience & 
has taught them that less than one per cent [ 


of the manuscripts coming in by mail war- 


rant complete reading, they, nevertheless, e 


employ sufficient readers to see that every 
one is given full and complete attention. 
What a thrill went up and down the entire 
editorial staff when a literary discovery was 
made! On the Ladies’ Home Journal, while 


I was there, Freeman Lincoln “discovered” | 


Dorothy Cottrell and urged Barton Currie, 
then editor, to read her “Singing Gold,” 
mailed to us from Australia. 


gone, bless her soul!) and urged Loring 
Schuler to read her “Kitchen Sink Complex.” 
I bit my nails in chagrin at that because I 
had known Elizabeth Cook ever since my 
cub-editorial days on a farm paper of which 
she was Woman Editor, and I might have 
urged her forward myself! It only goes to 
show how blind we are sometimes to talent 
within our circle of acquaintance. 

Why do so many beginning writers fall 
down, fail to take the hurdles to editorial 
acceptance? 

The principal reason is that they haven't 
learned their trade! They do not know how 
to manufacture their wares so that they are 
acceptable to the trade. And, next to that 
in importance, granting that they do manu 


facture a salable product, they do not stud) | 


their markets. 


Mark Twain pointed out that one has to 9 
serve an apprenticeship in every profession | 


and trade and that there is no pay for the 
apprentice. But the beginning writer want 
to receive pay right off the bat. He forgets 
that it is necessary to write literally at least 
one million words before one can get the 
hang of putting them together to some pur 
pose. He is not willing to write his daily 
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essay for the stove; he does not take the 
pains to be sure that the effect he sees in his 
mind’s eye is actually transferréd to the 
paper before him so that the reader can 
see it. 

Any writer ought to realize this and to 
take the utmost pains to see to it that his 
product is as superior as possible, not only 
in content but in appearance as well. I have 
just pushed back from examining 73 manu- 
scripts which arrived this morning. I opened 
every envelope and looked at every manu- 
script. Long training has taught me to spot 
those meriting serious examination. I read 
four of them through, and laid aside one for 
further consideration. 

These manuscripts almost without fail 
were not only unsuited for “St. Nicholas,” 
but they were mechanically poorly done. 
Some were all dog-eared from frequent mail- 
ings. Many were marked with rubber 
stamps indicating other editors had turned 
them down. One manuscript failed to con- 
tain several pages. Fourteen manuscripts 
failed to enclose postage for return, and one 
of these requires 64c worth of stamps to take 
it home. Unless I sit down and write a 
prompt letter advising the author of that 
fact, I will soon be called names for holding 
his manuscript an unnecessarily long time. 
We have repeatedly said that fairy stories 
are “out” at “St. Nicholas,” yet they wing 
their way in in flocks every week. We use 
two pages of very short nature items each 
month, yet the mail is steadily crammed 
with two to five thousand word nature ar- 
ticles. 

These people want to succeed. I want 
them to succeed. So does every editor I 
have ever met. Yet we can do little to help 
them because we haven’t time. I know and 
sympathize because my first year as a free- 
lance I wrote 165,000 words I could not sell. 
Then, I started to improve my product and 
to improve my knoweldge of markets. . 

Shall I tell you a secret? The answer to 
one of the questions I used to ask myself as 
a freelancer—“Why do they do these things 
to my titles?” 

Well, every publication has a certain style 
of title. Just so many type spaces are avail- 
able across the page or the spread, as the 
case may be. Is your title too long, does it 
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have too many letters and spaces? If your 
editor habitually makes his titles solid so that 
the line is entirely filled up, are yours too 
short? Does he use sub-titles? If so, how 
many lines do they run, and how many type 
spaces must they fill? 


I learned, first of all, that the writer who 
sent me a manuscript with the particular 
type of heading we used, always had a 
“break” in attention. Put yourself in the 
editor’s position. The minute you open that 
manuscript dressed up in your style, you 
lean back, thinking subconsciously at least: 
“This is for us!” It looks and “feels” right. 


Too many manuscripts apparently are 
written hit or miss, on the syndicate idea, 
that they are suited for a group of publica- 
tions. There never was a greater fallacy. 
Instead of using the blunderbuss when you 
go hunting for an editor with your next man- 
uscript, point it as a rifle at a definite bulls- 
eye. Write it for a definite market. Dress 
it up in the identical style of heading the 
editor uses, and give it every external ad- 
vantage of appearing to be slanted for the 
particular publication. It is plain common- 
sense to take advantage of every particular 
psychological factor to make your sale easier. 
That is salesmanship. 


Then back up your external appeal with 
real meat—the sort of substance your study 
of the potential market tells you is wanted. 


If your manuscript comes back, do not 
send it out again until you have studied it 





“I wish you'd get an inspiration!” 
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thoroughly. You will be surprised how many 
faults you will find with it yourself, now 
that it is “cold.” And do not send it out 
again until it has been worked over for the 
new market. 

With this closer look at markets than the 
average freelancer gives, you will soon make 
an important discovery: That every maga- 
zine has a different slant. To many assume 
that the “Big Five” in the women’s field, for 
instance, are identical in slant. Examine 
“The Ladies’ Home Fournal,” “Good House- 
keeping,’ “Woman’s Home Companion,” 
“Pictorial Review” and “Delineator.” While 
it is true they all reach a similar general 
field, they are as different as day and night. 
Even the same publication will change its 
slant with change of editors, or in response 
to changing conditions. They have to do 
this in order to survive! The late John M. 
Siddall once said that a magazine “idea” or 
slant was good for only about eight years. 
He proved it in his own stewardship of “The 
American Magazine,” totally different than 
the same publication under John S. Phillips, 
and today the “American” under Sumner 
Blossom is entirely different from Siddall’s 
day. I set this out in detail merely to sug- 
gest that the wise merchandiser of manu- 
scripts will keep himself constantly informed 
as to changing trends. 

What you have to say is important, but it 
is decidedly more important how you say it. 
I can speak only from my own experience 
and service under other editors, but I am 
sure that characterization is infinitely more 
important than plot in reaching the slick 
market. Proper characterization makes plot 
development seem natural and real, the peo- 
ple in the story “come alive,” and your story 
is more likely to move along easily and log- 
ically. 

One can always tell when the writer is 
striving for action and thinking more about 
it than the logical result of real characteriza- 
tion. He seems to say to himself: “Now I 
have got to put in some action to sustain in- 
terest.” He puts it in, and it creaks all over 
the page! 

Rule 1 in characterization was laid down 
by Jack London* long years ago in a sen- 
tence or two. He said: “Don’t say that the 





*Also attributed to O. Henry.—Ed. 
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old lady growled. Bring her in and let her 
growl!” Plain narration is seldom dramatic, 
usually lacks punch and fails to crystallize a 
definite impression. When even eye-wit- 
nesses to an accident vary greatly in their 
impressions of what happened, it is manda- 
tory for the writer to set out in proper detail 
the precise event or conversation from which 
he drew his conclusions. Then, to be cer- 
tain that his conclusions will stick with the 
reader, he must back them up with a se- 
quence of events or acts which justify his 
predetermined view of the matter. 

A few years ago I arrived, a stranger, ina 
small Minnesota town. 
tracks at the station, I saw a ramshackled 
old hotel. In the screen doorway stood a 
frowsy old woman, a crumpled newspaper in 
her hand. When she saw me she stopped 
swatting flies, her hand poised in mid-air, 
while she gave me a thorough appraisal. No 
one had to tell me that Old Mrs. Sam Bott 
was the village gossip, or what trouble she 
was continually stirring up in that town with 
her curiosity and wagging tongue. I was not 
surprised when I learned these things later; 
they seemed natural and in character. 


We cannot say that Mrs. Sam Bott was the | 


village gossip and put Mrs. Sam Bott across. 
With consummate skill, the idea might be 
developed through an opening paragraph 
setting out the facts above, but the surest 
way is to follow Jack London’s rule. We can 
bring her in and let her wag her tongue per- 
tinent to the story. Then the reader will 
“get” Mrs. Sam Bott exactly as she is in the 
writer’s eye. 

One of the chief reasons why the writer 
who approaches his story through plot alone 
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fails to reach the slick market is because his 
characters do not fit the action mapped out. 
They are puppets attempting to breathe an 
illusion of reality into a sequence of events. 
They succeed only if they become types, and 
types are not enough in the big time. 

On the other hand, “if you know a man 
you know what he will do.” A character 
vividly alive in the writer’s mind will de- 
velop plot sequence naturally and logically. 
Herbert Quick once told me that he carried 
the story of “Vandermark’s Folly” in his 
mind for twenty years before he wrote it; 
he described the entire idea to a publisher 


| on a park bench fifteen years before it was 
| published. 


The difference between successful slick 
stories and pulp stories is best illustrated by 
the following test: Take any good pulp 
story and observe how easily the characters 
may be substituted for others in another 
story. This is because pulp story characters 
are usually “types.” A cowboy is a cowboy, 
whether we place him in Wyoming or Ari- 
zona; a police inspector in a detective story 


| is likewise a definite type, and the Cinderellas 


of the love pulps are more often twins than 
sisters. But attempt to substitute the chief 
characters in a successful slick story and your 
whole story falls apart. 


There is, of course, an element of truth in 
Elbert Hubbard’s statement that “we write 
books in order to get the thing straight in 
our own minds.” You may be sure, how- 
ever, that the successful slick writer has his 
characters pretty straight in his mind before 
he commences to write. 


HE editor of “The Writer’s Digest” has 
asked me to give you some actual ex- 
amples of the effective use of dialogue and 
description in recent pieces I have examined. 
The following dialogue is taken from the 
story “Four Bits For Davy” by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, which appeared in the October 
“St. Nicholas.” It is an excellent example 
of the effective use of dialogue in swift move- 
ment, introduction of the chief character, the 
situation, locale and minor climatic incident. 
The test of its effectiveness is in the fact 
that it cannot be “edited” without spoiling 
the story. 


Here it is: 

“Hey, kid!” 

David was half-way along the fence when he 
heard it and stopped in his tracks, startled. The 
voice was low and compelling and seemed to 
come from around his feet. His heart beating a 
little faster, he stared around him in the half- 
darkness. 

“Don’t look down, kid,” it said. “Look up the 
street. Can you hear me?” 

“Yes,” answered David, tightly. 

“Good. Listen then. Want to make half a 
dollar?” 

“I—I guess so.” What David meant was that 
he wanted to make that sum very much but 
wanted first to learn the manner of its making. 

“Here’s what you do, kid. Got a nickle?” 

“T’ve got a dime, but I’ve got to buy a loaf of 
bread for Ma.” 

“Never mind the bread,” said the man, im- 
patiently. “Ill give it back. They’ve got me 
cornered here. If I move out they'll shoot. 
You’ve got to help me. Go to a telephone and 
call one, oh, oh, three. Get that? One thousand 
and three. Ask for Jerry Martin. Tell him you’re 
speaking for Lafe Conner. Got that?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered David. 

“Anyone coming?” 

“No, sir. There’s a man down by the corner, 
but he’s just standing.” 

“All right. If Jerry isn’t there talk to whoever 
answers. Tell ’em I’m here; you know the place ; 
Davener and Commerce. Tell ’em there’s a 
machine gun mounted in a second floor window 
on Commerce and there’s one of ‘Sticker’s’ gang 
with a tommy in a doorway on Davener. They 
got me in the wrist and I dropped my gun and 
I can’t find it. If I try to get out they'll plug 
me. Tell Jerry to hurry. Can you remember 
that? Repeat it.” 

David did so. “All right. Get busy, kid. You 
been here too long already. Listen, if they stop 
you you haven’t heard a thing, don’t know a 
thing. Will you do it, kid?” 

“Yes sir,’ said David, as he went along the 
fence... . 


It is more difficult to select effective ex- 
amples of descriptive writing. What is senti- 
ment to one is sentimentality to another; 
even pathos to one is often gay humor to 
another. One’s mood has everything to do 
with the effect a bit of description has, and 
the writer must prepare the reader properly 
by laying a sure foundation for the desired 
effect. A young man found on his knees be- 
fore fair lady may seem profoundly serious 
in one instance and excruciatingly funny in 
another. The difference is in the foundation 
laid in preparing the reader for the scene. 

Here are some bits of description taken 
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from different types of stories, which seem 
to me to be worthy of close study. The first 
is from Jeanette Eaton’s “Betsy's Napoleon” 
recently published after running serially in 
“St. Nicholas:” 


“As Napoleon began to talk Betsy was borne 
far beyond the summer house at The Briars to the 
edge of a strange, desert place. The companion, 
who had so often playfully pulled her ears and 
roared with laughter over her tricks or his own, 
had disappeared. In his stead was the master 
strategist of the world. With hands clasped be- 
hind his back or folded over his chest, he strode 
up and down, an old campaigner in action, the 
man who could dictate half a dozen dispatches at 
once to as many couriers. . . . Before the girl’s 
romantic eyes the square figure in the green mili- 
tary coat had suddenly assumed the proportions 
of one who has created history.” 


The following is from “The Charmer,” by 
Christine and Emmy Govan (mother and 
daughter) in the October “St. Nicholas :” 


“At least Angie said they were crude. She said 
they were oafish. It was a word that she and 
Lisbeth liked because it sounded sort of English 
and cultured and simply infuriated the boys. They 
were oafish and they were crude. They dressed 
like hoodlums. 

“Look at Monkey Bratton, for instance, always 
wrapped up to the neck in a simply vile sweat 
shirt and that silly cap hanging off the back of 
his head because he thought it looked collegiate. 
Imagine romance with Monkey! Well, you just 
couldn’t. 

“And Poke Simpson. Poke’s voice never had 
got over changing and his feet were so big that if 
he got close enough to you to dance at all, he 
walked half-way up your shins. He was always 
fooling around with inventions and was just as 
liable to be covered with axle grease as not. 
Dancing with Poke was like dancing with the 
kitchen stove and just about as romantic. .. .” 


The following two paragraphs are taken 
from “Fangs For The Law,” by Reginald 
M. Cleveland, published in the July “St. 
Nicholas.” They are not only examples of 
good descriptive writing, but arouse interest, 
introduce the chief character and “locate” 
the story, with an added air of mystery: 


“Prone on the lip of a rocky cleft in the up- 
country lay a sinewy figure. The buzzards that 
wheeled far above in the blue were not particu- 
larly interested for, despite all his tense stillness, 
this man was very much alive. If they had cared 


to look down, however, from their dizzy height, 
they would have seen the back of a short-cropped, 
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blonde head, a sun-browned neck, broad, square 
shoulders in a faded blue shirt narrowing to waist 
and hips and a pair of long legs, chap-covered 
and ending in high-heeled, spurred boots. 
“They would have seen, too, the muscular, iron. 
grey back of a German Shepherd dog, crouched 
and still, with his sharp ears up and a bit forward 
as he, like his master, peered with strained atten. 
tion into the shallow canyon below. Fifty feet 
back from the rim, they would have seen a clean. 
limbed sorrel cow pony nibbling at the grass.” 


May I not emphasize one thing once 
more? Take infinite pains with your prod. 
uct. Writing is no easy trade. I know! | 
have dug ditches, worked as a stone mason 


and have done plenty of farm work; all | 


these are easier. 


Sir: 
The Student Press, a newspaper for student 


newspaper staffs in high school and colleges, will § 


start publication in January. 

The paper, a monthly to sell for 10 cents a 
copy, will use news and good action pictures con- 
cerning student publications. We think this will 
be contributed largely by the students and faculty 
members. We will pay for three classes of ma 
terial: authoritative articles on journalism which 
students can understand; magazine-like articles 
and pictures of some student publication, stress 
ing ideas that can be used elsewhere, these articles 
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to run 1,000 to 4,000 words, and possibly fiction § she wish 


if it exactly hits this field. 
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The editors are experienced in city and country § words 


newspaper work, press association work, and teach- 
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China Clipper Carrying Insects” and the “Search wn m 
for Grass in Africa” than we are in “How to Feed § should j 
Hogs in Iowa” or “How to Plant Cotton in Ar money a 
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magazines in the country, agricultural schools and § on 
2 e way 
colleges, all telling the farmer how to farm and h 
not enough publications to entertain the farme.§ 7°" teach 
We would especially like to see articles on new § 2ation, b 
inventions in agriculture, agricultural adventure § train her 
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The Rhinestone Princess 


ARY JANE is one of the four million. 
M She pays 98c to $1.98 for her hats. 
She wears dresses that cost $1.98 to 
rod- | $5.00, sometimes even $10. She wears her 
! I} hair as a movie star wears hers, her make- 
up as a movie-star makes up. 
She has a boy-friend with a small job. 
They are “going steady”. Maybe he is pay- 


ing for an engage- 
ment ring on the 
installment plan. 
Maybe she has a 
hope chest. She 
loves her boy- 
friend. That is, she 
wants to marry 
him. But not too 
soon. He isn’t very 
exciting. He doesn’t 
say the things that 
she wishes he would 
say. He hasn’t the 
words. 


Like Mary Jane, 
he is lacking in the 
education that 
tell him 
what to say and 


By MINNA BarDon 





There are ten pulp paper love magazines 
issued weekly, monthly, bi-monthly, and buying 
1,500 stories a year. Here is a fertile market! 

Read the magazines in this field, study the 
stories they publish, and then write one your- 
self. The pulp paper love field has played host 
to thousands of new writers, as well as sup- 
ported many a full time professional such as 
the author of this article. Miss Bardon has sold 
her work to eight of the ten love pulps and 
under her own name or the pen name of 
Phyliss Lee. To some writers, writing for this 
group has been an end in itself, for others a 
training ground for the rich prizes in the con- 
fession field, and for others a beginning, a first 
check, a concrete piece of encouragment that 
sets the writer on his way. Read and study 
these magazines and then write a story for one 
of them. The rates are from $25 for a 3,000 
word short to $80 for a 5,000 word story. 


Because her own dreams are vague and 
formless she needs the dreams that she buys 
for 15c in her favorite love pulp magazine. 

Write Mary Jane’s day dream when you 
write your pulp paper love story. Mary Jane 
is your heroine. Mary Jane, grown a little 
lovelier, a little more reckless. Mary Jane 
in a situation that will call forth the tears 


of some other Mary 
Jane. 


Your hero is 
Mary Jane’s Jack, 
made a little more 
exciting. He is apt 
to be more master- 
ful than Mary 
Jane would really 


let her man _ be. 
But she likes him 
that way in her 


dreams. Miss Fair- 
grieve, of All Story 
especially likes the 
masterful type of 
hero. The sheik of 
the desert, in the 
Sahara or on 
Broadway or Main 
Street. 





when to say it. 








I’m not looking 


|down my nose at Mary Jane and neither 
should you. The lack of education and 


money are the only things that differentiate 
her from you. She has been taught to think 
one way, and she has learned obedience to 
her teaching. She has not trained her imagi- 
nation, because she has not been taught to 
train her imagination. To her right is right 


\and wrong is wrong, some men are good and 
»some are wicked. 


Her comment on something she sees is 

“That’ 11.” ‘“ ’ — . 

s swell,” or “that’s rotten”. Yet if 

you tell her that there is never an exact 

synonym for any one word, she’ll think that 
youre trying to be funny. 
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The things that 
happen to the heroine are things that would 
happen to Mary Jane if she dared be as reck- 
less and charming as she feels that she 
could be if Fate gave her a chance. The 
Cinderella or Sleeping beauty formulas fit 
into Mary Jane’s dreams. 


ON the first page of your story, the hero 

and the heroine are together in some 
dangerous situation. Jane Littell, of Love 
Book, likes to have them kissing in the first 
paragraph and quarreling in the second. The 
turn of the plot must be a love turn. Love 
must find a way, no matter what the situa- 
tion. 








The love must be more than the tale of 
how the girl ran after the man until he 


caught her. A man must be more than 
merely some figurehead over whom two girls 
must fight. 

The man must be one who can sweep a 
girl off her feet, who can be worthy of the 
love that every Mary Jane feels she can give 
the right man. The heroine is a girl in diffi- 
culties and in love. The man must cure the 
difficulties for her and love must show the 
way to happiness. The plot must not be 
hard to follow, because Mary Jane is not 
trained to understand web plot construction. 

Mary Jane loves a man. Something sep- 
arates Mary Jane and the man. The man 
must be so wonderful that her love for him 
or his love for her can inspire the turning 
point that will pull Mary Jane out of her 
troubles and give her back to love. Then 
there must be wedding bells. 

You must tell the reader in full how the 
heroine looks and acts and feels. She must 
know why the heroine cries and why she 
dresses to go to a dance, although her heart 
is a lump of lead in her breast. She must 
understand why Mary Jane wears her love 
like a radiant banner. Why Mary Jane dares 
to love, although everything in the world 
seems to cry out against the possibility of 
the love coming to marriage. 

Never try to play down your emotion. 
Never try to restrain it. Be gay and gallant 
if you can, to show that the girl tries to be 
brave. But let the shimmer of tears glow 
through the laughter. Because your heroine 
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with the drab cloak of reality cast aside, 
And Mary Jane cries easily whether she jg 
sad or happy. 


This sounds like gush, but isn’t. Emotion | 


can be psychologically true whether you are 
writing for the Atlantic or for Love Story, 
Your emotion must be real and sincere and 
psychologically true or it isn’t worth any. 
thing to Mary Jane. Or to Mary Jane’s 
guardians, the editors of the pulp love 
magazines, 

Because Mary Jane’s own prince hasn't 


come along yet, she feels more hopeful when | 


she knows that other Cinderellas have found | 
a prince. 

That’s why they publish ten love pulp | 
magazines. Ten chronicles of Cinderella. 

And if you think that the writers of these 
Cinderella sagas are ashamed of their handi- 
work, then you don’t know what you’re talk. | 
ing about. | 

I do. On a week when I can say pride. | 
fully: “There are two of my yarns on the | 
newsstands this week.” (Just casually, you | 
know, like that), I beam, and so would you. | 

Ten magazines. Love Story, is Street and 
Smith’s old reliable, edited by Daisy Bacon| 
who knows her stuff so well that the circula- | 
tion of Love Story is today, and has been | 
for years, the wonder of the pulp paper in- 
dustry. 

The current Love Story carries seven shorts 
and complete novelettes besides a couple of | 
serials. In general the heroine is the glam-| 
orous girl who gets into a mess through no} 
real fault of her own but only because she 
is unfortunate or reckless or too innocent to 
know what she’s doing in bucking up against) 
the cruel cold world. The complication 
must be a love complication no matter what} 
type of story you’re writing. 

It isn’t easy to do a glamorous love story 
with a murder or an embezzlement in it and 
have the plot hinge on the love instead 0 
the murder or embezzlement but that is what 
you have to do. 

In the issue of September 19 I had a murf 
der story like that. But although there's 4) 
murder in the story “No More Love,” the 
story is really the theme of the triumph 0 
love over cowardice. The girl thinks thd 
her father embezzled some money and colt 











Mary Jane is still your reader Mary Jane, | 
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She ran away because she 
couldn’t face it, and the man in the story 
helped her to realize that her loyalty and 
her faith and her love were stronger than 
her fear and her cowardice. So she goes 
back and the man helps to solve the murder 
(yes, it was a murder instead of a suicide), 
and she loves him because he made her be- 
lieve in herself. 

The important thing in writing this type 
of story is to help the reader picture herself 
in the same type of situation. 

The murder theme in a story of this kind 
is difficult. Miss Daisy Bacon said in a letter 
to me: 

“My objection to murders in love stories is the 
same that I feel for most stories in detective story 
magazines and that is the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to follow the motivation. I suppose it must 
be a style which is liked by editors of detective 
story magazines or else the authors would not be 
following it. However .. . I have no objection to 
an occasional mystery story.” 


But, as I said before, the plot complica- 
tion must be a love complication, even in a 
murder story. I notice, by the way, that a 
cover story in Love Story is one about a girl 
who was saved from suicide. 


WEEK or two ago I submitted a story 
of this type to Miss Amita Fairgrieve 
of All-Story (280 Broadway, New York). 

She said: ‘Although this story is touch- 
ing and even satisfying it is difficult for a 
reader to put herself in the place of a girl 
who would want to commit suicide.” There 
were a few other words to the same effect. 

All-Story right now seems to have a down 
on melodrama. Personally I’m a little sorry. 
There’s something about love-emotions that 
just seem to call for a melodramatic plot, to 
my mind. But that is only personal preju- 
dice and whenever Miss Fairgrieve sends 
back a story to me as she did this morning, 
saying : 

“This begins so well, and ends so 
melodramatically,” 
then you bet that I’m going to rewrite that 
story this very week and take out the melo- 
drama. 

A typical All-Story yarn of today is “Girl- 
at-Auction,” by Helen Compton. Miss Fair- 
grieve thought highly enough of it to use it 
as a cover story, with a striking sales-getting 
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picture of the girl being knocked down to 
the highest bidder. 

It begins, oddly enough, with an exotic, 
almost poetic description of the skyline of 


Miami. I guess it sounded so much in the 
mood of the story that Miss Fairgrieve 
didn’t have the heart to cut it out even if 
she does generally like to get her story mov- 
ing along in the first paragraph. 

She was in love with her boss but she 
thought that her love was hopeless. So she 
let herself drift into an engagement with 
someone else. When she went to Miami the 
boss asked her to come back and she went. 
Because she loved him. She intended to 
break her engagement because she knew that 
she couldn’t marry Lacey when she was 
crazy with unhappiness about Allan. 

“She was sick. Sick with shame at the over- 
whelming strength of her feeling for a man who 
had nothing to offer her but a friendly indifference. 
The bitter-sweetness of seeing him every day, work- 
ing with him in that sunny office high above the 
beautiful tropical city, had become an unbearable 
torment. 

“She smiled gallantly. ‘I won’t take any more of 
your time now,’ she said lightly.” 

That, it seems to me, is the note that Miss 
Fairgrieve is trying to establish for All-Story. 


I may be wrong. But gallantry in her girls, 
trying to take things lightly while her world 
crashed, seems typical to me. 

“They zigzagged through traffic at a reckless 
speed, but Lorna leaned back indifferently. She 
wished that he would smash his darned car into a 
million pieces and put an end to the pain in her 
heart. 

“She hated the hot sunshine . . . she hated every- 
thing, she thought passionately.” 

She breaks the engagement to the man 
she doesn’t love and discovers afterwards that 
he is bankrupt, that an auctioneer is in the 
house to auction off all his property. 
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He grabs the engagement ring from her 
finger and auctions it off and then auctions 
off the girl too. Of course the man she really 
loves is there and takes the bid. 

The man she loves has saved her. 
takes her away. 


He 


“ 


. . Lorna thought desperately: ‘I must say 
something quickly, before he guesses how terribly 
I want him to touch me.’ 

“But, before she could speak, without the slight- 
est warning, the man slid one arm around her, and 
caught her against him. His mouth closed over 
hers, possessive and demanding, yet infinitely 
tender. And Lorna lay in his embrace, thrilling as 
she had never thrilled before, blind and dizzy with 
the wild sweetness of the moment. 

“Hardly moving his mouth from hers, he said 
shakily, ‘You’re mine! Mine!’” 


EXT comes Popular’s new Love Book. 

(205 East 42nd Street, New York.) 
Jane Littell is editing it and if you are a 
reader of love stories, you know Jane. She 
has been writing glamorous love stories for 
years and she knows all about them. In a 
recent letter to me she wrote: 

“TI want regular love story magazine stuff. 
No sex. No theater, movie or air, except 
from gals who know those backgrounds. I’m 
fed up with marriage at first sight. I’d much 
rather have the heroine and hero kiss in the 
first paragraph and quarrel before the end of 
the page. The slogan of the magazine is 
STORIES YOU WOULD LIKE TO LIVE. 
Dreams-come-true stuff, but written with 
sincerity and conviction.” 

In another letter she said: 


‘Don’t treat emotions lightly. The more 
tears the better.” 


Writer’s Dicest 


Read a copy and you'll find yourself won. 
dering whether she is going to be able to 
turn out any number of issues as good as the 
first few. That’s always a puzzle. She says 
that she feels weak in the knees when she 
realizes how many capable, efficient editors 
of love magazines there are in New York 
and how she is trying the job new. But she 
is a love writer and a good one. And her 
book should sell. 

The October issue carries one story of a 
girl who loved a sailor. The story is written 
against an authentic sounding background of 
Haiti. You remember I mentioned before 
that backgrounds of exotic interest are com- 
ing in again. 

Phoebe talked to the sailor because an- 
other girl told her not to. Because she 
wanted to prove that she wasn’t a snob, if 
the other girl was. The other girl tells her: 

“Because a gob has bronze curls and a Weiss- 
muller physique he must be honorable and a gentle. 
man. He winked at you. Of course that’s being 
done in the best circles every day.” 


She goes off on an exploring trip with a 
hired car. At least she thinks it’s a hired car, 
but it happens to be the car of a local Romeo 
who is as wicked as sin and as handsome as 
a movie hero. He takes her into the in- 
terior and tells her wild tales about voodoo 
and the zombies, who are a local ghost, and 
finally the sailor rescues her. 

The proposal scene in this story is an ex- 
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ample of how a love-pulp can treat love 
sincerely and emotionally and yet with a cer- § 
tain light and very real touch. F 


arms, 
preciou 
nothing 


' him ag 


“Bill Coast!” There was exasperation in her 
voice but tender amusement in her eyes. “And you 
let me think that you were a common sailor!” 

“Oh, a very uncommon sailor!” Bill corrected 
her, and delayed their entrance into the house with | 
some more kisses. Some of the thousand she had | 
lost to him on that bet, he explained. : 

“Oh, Bill!” she sighed. ‘“We’ll have a dreadful | 
life. What mischief I can’t think up, you can.” 

“But look at the fun we’ll have,” he pointed out. 

“You'll have to take that job,” she warned him, 
“and settle down.” 

“I will,” he promised softly, and Phoebe, looking 
up into his adoring eyes, knew that no matter what ; 
Bill Renton did, she’d think it was perfect. 


EO MARGULIES, editor of the Thril- § 
ing group is the big boss at Thrilling 
Love and Popular Love. 4 
I’m still trying to figure out if there’s any § 
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difference between the two magazines or 
whether they’re practically the same under 
two different titles, instead of twice a month 
under one title. The first issue of Popular 
carried a few stories of the slightly warmer 
tempo. But in general Mr. Margulies likes 
4 more human real touch than some of the 
other editors. He likes his thrills and if you 
want to call that melodrama, go ahead and 
call it. 

The current Popular, dated November, 
carries a story of my own, called “See You 
Again Some Day”. It’s as typical a Cin- 
derella story as you can find. Letty sits in 
her office and the prince comes. She knows 
that he will go away and that she will never 
see him again. So she makes up her mind 
that she will remember him forever and will 
let him go easily, not letting him know that 
she cares. Well, catch the last paragraph 
of it: 

“Letty was laughing. Letty was crying. Letty 
was holding on to the side of the car so hard that 
the tips of her fingers were white. . . . 

“ .. ‘Won’t it be fun, darling?’ he said. “For 
all of our lives? I’ll love you forever. You know 
that. We’ll see heaven together.’ ” 


Thrilling Love is much the same. In a 
story called “The Highest Bidder” we have 
the old plot of marriage to save the mort- 
gage on the old homestead. But it’s well 


| done. 


“His arms went around her then, strong urgent 
arms, possessive and tender. And he held the 
precious body close, as if to prove to her that 
nothing, ever, should take his beloved away from 


» him again. And when his lips found hers at last, 
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Kit knew, for the first time in her young turbulent 
life, the glorious ecstasy of a lover’s kiss.” 


Miss Helen MacVichie, once the editor of 
Dell’s Cupid’s Diary and later with Miss 
Fairgrieve at All-Story, is now the editor of 
Sweetheart. She wrote me: 

“Since we are running ten stories every 
issue, we are always in the market for short 
shorts. These should deal with one situation 
developed in the shortest space of time and 
should be filled with ardent love passages. 
1800 to 3000 words.” 

“Ask Me Tonight” is the story of a girl 


| whose mother used ill health to war against 


the girl’s marriage. Every time she wanted 


) to get married the mother got sick. Or said 


that she was sick. But the girl marries him 
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anyhow, after first trying the man her mother 
liked. Jane Littell has a carnival story here 
too, and I’m a glutton for Jane Littell’s car- 


nival stories. One of the swellest times I 
ever had was one night when a gang of us 
sat in Jane Littell’s New York hotel room 
and heard her telling about her own experi- 
ences with a carnival. 

Mrs. Rose Wyn, editor of Periodical 
house’s Love Fiction Monthly, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York, says that she likes a more 
serious note to her romantic stories. 

I am always curious about what various 
magazines do with the plot of the girl who 
was too beautiful. Every love writer does it 
at some time or another. In a Love Fiction 
Monthly version on my desk, the girl gets in 
a mess because she has taken her sister’s 
place to save her sister’s good name. But 
she almost loses the man she loves. Then she 
knows that he loves her anyhow: 


“Sherry was crying now. The core of ice that 
had been in her heart all these years dissolved. She 
had gone over and over that last evening with Don 
sO many times trying to recall anything she had 
said or done which could have been responsible.” 


Markets 


MODERN LOVE MAGAZINE, RKO Building, 
Radio City, New York City, N. Y. Carrie Vaughn, 
Editor. The first issue of this magazine is dated 
January. In it are five stories, a novel and a 
novelette. The heroines in this magazine don’t go 
wrong, but the situations and characters are more 
modern, or sophisticated if you will, than in the 
others. Peggy Gaddis, whose circulating library 
novels are so well known, does the lead novelette. 

FOUR STAR LOVE MAGAZINE is also just 
out this month and is a sister to Love Book. This 
is edited by Jane Littell and owned by Popular 
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Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
The first issue has seven stories. Glamorous love 
stories will be in both books, says Miss Littell, but 
Four Star Love Magazine will have one or two 
whimsical or humorous stories in each issue and one 
story of young married love. Aside from that they 
are identical twins. 


LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York. (Street & Smith.) Miss Daisy 
Bacon, Editor. Weekly. Each issue carries seven 
stories in the 5,000 to 6,000 word range, and in- 
stallments of two serials. 


ALL STORY MAGAZINE, 280 Broadway, New 
York. (Munsey.) Miss Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. 
Weekly. Each issue carries five short stories, two 
novelettes and installments of two serials. 


POPULAR LOVE, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York. (Standard.) Mr. Leo Margulies, Director. 
Monthly. Each issue carries four novelettes and six 
shorts. The shorts vary around the 3,000 mark, 
and the novelettes around 10,000. 


THRILLING LOVE, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York, (Standard.) Mr. Leo Margulies, Director. 
Monthly. Each issue carries a romantic novel. 
That is a short novel of about 20,000 words. Be- 
sides this there are two complete novelettes and 
about four short stories. 


LOVE BOOK, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
(Popular.) Miss Jane Littell, Editor. About seven 
stories of various lengths; 5,000 words is safe. 


SWEETHEART, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York. (Dell.) Miss Helen MacVichie, Editor. 
Each issue carries about ten stories of different 
lengths. From time to time, Sweetheart is apt to 
be overstocked on shorts, on novelettes, on short- 
shorts, so before you write one you’d better query. 


LOVE FICTION MONTHLY, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York. (Periodical House.) Mrs. Rose 
Wyn, Editor. Each issue carries about eight stories 
of which three are novelettes. 


YOUNG LOVE STORIES, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Helen Macvichie, Editor. Monthly. 
Young Love Stories uses complete stories only. 
Each issue runs one complete short novel of 25 
to 30 thousand words, and at least two novelettes 
of 12,000 words. Short stories of 1,500 to 5,000 
words. Stories must be ardent, and swiftly mov- 
ing modern young love and marriage stories told 
for the most part from the girl’s point of view, 
and above all written with sincerity. Young Love 
Stories is a sister book to our Sweetheart Stories. 
One cent a word on acceptance. Published by 
Dell.” 


All of the above are published by first class 
publishing houses and are 100% reliable. We 
have on record no complaints for either slow 
report or slow payment from these maga- 
zines. Be sure to study several issues before 
creating and writing any story for this group. 


WritTer’s Dicest 





Malcolm Reiss, the editor at Fiction Hous 
461 8th Avenue, New York City, writes us: ; 
_ “I am very sorry to say that at the present 
time we are not buying very much for Loy 
Romances. 

“This magazine, as you probably know, is only 
published on a quarterly basis and as our files 
contain quite a bit of unused material our market 
for the time being is very limited.” 

However, with the new interest in love pulps as 
shown by the new magazines entering this field 
Love Romances may be stepped up to a monthly. 
Watch the newsstands and you can see for your. 
self when the date line changes to monthly pub. 
lication. 





Choral 


* Herbert Hungerford, 350 Madison Ave. 
nue, New York, who has been casting about 
for some time to re-enter the magazine bus- 
ness as publisher has gone back to his old 
love: the idea of a magazine written by it 
readers. Mr. Hungerford was sending out 


sounding letters on this idea long before the 
publication Letters was issued. He advises: § 


“Although we have not yet decided on the 
title, the descriptive sub-title of the maga 


zine will be “The Voice of Nation.” In 


addition to direct contributions from readers 


we shall select some material from the let.) 


ters in “Forum Departments” of newspaper. 
The opinions of readers will be voluntary} 
and will not be purchased, but we shall buy 





departmental material. ‘“Wise-Cracks of} 
the Month,” one of our departments will 
pay $3 per wise crack. Another will bef 
“Nominations for the Bunk Pedlar’s Un-{ 
ion” for which we shall also pay $3. These} 
nominations are not to be specific individuak ¥ 
but types of human pests. Offsetting thisf 
will be “Loving Cup Limerick,” also paying 
$3, giving a toast to some deserved person. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope on ma-f 
terial you wish returned if not accepted. 





Sir: 

Mention to your readers that we are a market 
for short shorts of 1,000 words; one-act plays of 
the same length and articles of varying lengths 
concerning the arts. t 

Articles should be about matters in the arts) 
that are subject to controversy and of which the 
average reader is little informed. 

We pay, in the beginning, one cent per word, 
after publication. Information Please! ; 

Peter B. Payne, Editor, 
78 Christopher St., N. Y. C. 
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New York Market Notes 


By Harriret A. BRADFIELD 


HE love story field looks really active 
once more. The Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, 149 Madison Avenue, offers the latest 
good market with a ten-cent pulp called 
Young Love. The first issue bears the nota- 
tion that it is a bi-monthly. But this has 
already been changed to a monthly. This 
means a good market, as the magazine ad- 
vertises “Ten Complete Stories” in each 
issue. 
® Young Love wants complete short novels 
of about 25,000 words, novelettes of 10,000 
to 15,000 words, and shorts of 3500 to 5000 
words. It also is in the market for short- 
shorts of around 1500 to 2000 words. For 
this last length, the rate is $25.00 straight. 
All other lengths, if acceptable, bring a cent 
a word. Payment is on acceptance. The 
magazine also includes some short love 
poems as fillers, which rate twenty-five cents 
a line. Miss Helen MacVichie, the editor, 
is particularly cordial to new writers, en- 
couraging them, as well as the tried and 
true contributors. 
* The sport field is also showing signs of 
renewed vigor and vitality. Popular Pub- 
lications, 205 East 42nd Street, is bringing 
out two new pulps using sport stories. One 
of these will appear on sale soon, dated 
January. This is titled Knockout Fight 
Stories, and is edited by Bill Fay. This uses 
stories of the professional prize fight ring 
almost entirely, though it is possible that 
an occasional story dealing with amateurs 
might slip in. The longer stuff—novelettes 
of around 20,000 words—are now done to 
order. The open market is for short stories 
ranging in length from 2500 to 6000 words. 
Payment is one cent a word, on acceptancé. 
Mr. Fay is also busily gathering in good 
material for a new magazine of sport fiction, 
which is to appear a little later on. The 
title has not yet been released, on that ac- 
count. Lengths wanted are solely novelettes 
—10,000 to 15,000 words each. These may 
deal with any major sport, and should be 
seasonal in appeal. Remember that that 
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means four to six months ahead of the time 
when you are submitting material. Right 
now baseball is particularly good; also box- 
ing, track, hockey, horse racing, etc. 
Novelettes for this new sport magazine 
should be full of meat, vital in action, and 


with strong characterization. Few of the 
usual pulp tabus will count. Stories can be 
different and unconventional. The editor 


doesn’t mind woman interest, so long as it 


is minor. He will also use some feature 
articles on sports, about 3000 words in 
length. These may deal with any of the 


major sports. Sports personalities are par- 
ticularly good. One cent will be paid for 
all acceptable material on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street. 

* Another new publication in the sports 
field is a 15 cent pocket size monthly called 
All Sports Magazine. This covers “facts, 
fancies, figures, fiction, running the gamut 
of sportdom.” The editor is Frank G. Men- 
ke, for twenty years with the King Feature 
Syndicate. Mr. Menke has his offices in 
connection with the syndicate at 235 East 
45th Street, but he tells me that the connec- 
tion of the magazine with the syndicate is 
purely unofficial. Mr. Menke is very much 
in the market right now for sport fiction. 
And as he knows the sport field himself very 
well indeed, you will have to be sure of your 
sport technique and also of your straight- 
forward writing in order to please him. He 
does not like the bromidic slang which in- 
sistently labels a baseball ‘a pill.” And he 
says that about ninety per cent of would-be 
sport writers fail on the actual technique of 
the sports they attempt to write about. If 
you know one of more sports, here is a good 
market for short fiction between 1000 and 
3500 words in length. Rates paid are one 
cent up. 

The Skipper is thoroughly adult in its 
appeal—not at all juvenile, as some people 
surmised from the first cover. It is a good 
market for stories of general adventure and 
sometimes a sea story. The hero should be 
American of course. But any part of the 
world may be used as a background for 
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your plot. There may or may not be woman 
interest ; this makes no difference to the edi- 


Short novelettes of 8000 words are 
wanted; also short stories around 5000 
words. The Skipper is now a monthly edi- 
ted by John Nanovic, for Street & Smith, 
79 Seventh Avenue. 


tor. 


Mr. Nanovic says, that with six pulps to 
get out each month, he is always actively in 
the market for material for all his magazines. 
Rates on all are one cent a word, and up, 
paid on acceptance. 
© Pocket Detective Magazine is the title of 
the new Street & Smith detective publication 
for which Robert Arthur, its editor, gave 
requirements here not long ago. This month- 
ly is wide open for any length up to 15,000 
word top, and pays one to three cents a word 
on acceptance. Stories must have adult 
appeal, get away from the juvenile blood 
and thunder tone, and emphasize good writ- 
ing, sturdy motivation, honest characteriza- 
tion, and real suspense. Address: 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue. 


© The Big Town is a new slick paper month- 
ly of local appeal to a New York-minded 
audience. Eli Henry Salk is the editor, and 
there is a large staff who seem to do most 
of the current articles. These deal largely 
with New York, though not exclusively by 
any means. Editorial offices are at 53 
Rose Street. 


® The Ultem Publications, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, are putting forth plans for a new love 
magazine of the “peppy” type with M. R. 
Reese as editor. Short stories of 1000 to 
1800 words are wanted. And the editor 
says he pays up to three cents a word on 
acceptance. This statement comes in for 
considerable doubt, as none of the other 
magazines put out by this company have 
ever made any decent reputation for pay- 
ments—even at very low rates. 


Winford Publications, 165 Franklin Street, 
is putting out a new pulp called Real North- 
west Adventures. This will use complete 
novels up to 75,000 words and novelettes of 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Payment is “by 
arrangement”—and I understand is rather 
low. 


WriTeEr’s DicEest 
























The same people are also putting out an- hh 
other pulp called Smashing Western—but | Hea 
under the imprint of Chesterfield Publica. 2 Stre 
tions, 100 Hudson Street. (It’s an office give: 
building with two doors!) But the magazines | ten 
bloom in the same office. Mr. Silberkleit ] or b 
is the business head. This western pulp is J this 
edited by Cliff Campbell. Lengths are, § of al 
novels up to 70,000 words, novelettes 15,000 | them 
to 30,000 words, and shorts up to 6000 § marr 
words. Payment is “by arrangement.” § Shor 
Though the editors don’t say so, I under. J alwa’ 
stand that some of the material used by mark 
both Winford and Chesterfield Publications f are 1 
is reprint. and | 

comp 

F you go calling on the Pictorial Review § your 

staff when a sixty-mile gale is blowing § cepta 
around Columbus Circle, it would be well tof ¢ Co 
know that this magazine is not housed in Diasea 
the Hearst Building proper, on Eighth Ave- - th 
nue, but is around the corner in a sort of But a 
cheerful annex, at 316 West 57th Street. peal 
You must have seen the new feature of the diffice 
magazine—a two dollar book-length novel 
in each issue. Ursula Parrott was the firth ° If 
author to be so featured. These run be field, 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 words. s 

Mr. Lawrence Conant took time out off ra 
a very busy day to talk about Pictorial Re F givi.s, 
view, and its current needs. The short story $1,000 
field is by far the best for the free-lance} gach. 
writer to try. The best length for these  § nnn 
about 5000 words, although an occasional { publis} 
story runs longer, and a few short-shors} Rom), 
are used. Any sort of story which might} them | 
appeal to the general field of women readen § 31, 19 
will receive consideration. Many of those ® to yo 
used are of the popular type. But the edi test, 1. 
tors are always on the outlook for fictionf) want. 
with more significance than the usual run; op buy 
for stories definitely adult in appeal. from tl 

Pictorial uses a very little poetry, but it § me by 
must be exceptionally well done. For such § 
as is acceptable, the rate is one dollar a line. THE 
Rates for fiction are first class always, but § Su 
vary with the author and the value of the ; nue, bi 
story. At present, the Service articles ar § STipts 
all handled by the staff writers. Fiction i been s 
the opening wedge. And the editors art of the 
always eager to encourage the search for Ment o 
new blood. Herbert Mayes is editor. | Tf you 














it an- In the more pretentious offices in the 
—but | Hearst Building, Eighth Avenue and 57th 
blica- ¢ Street, the Good Housekeeping staff also 
office J gives a cordial welcome to competently writ- 
wines | ten stories, whether by well known authors 
rkleit | or by new people. Keep in mind that for 
lp is } this magazine stories must appeal to women 
are, § of all ages. Young love is always a welcome 
5,000 } theme. But fiction weaving in home and 
6000 § marriage and child themes are also good. 
xent.” | Short stories of 5000 to 6000 words are 
inder- § always the best length for this slick paper 
d by § market. A considerable number of poems 
ations f are used in each issue, chiefly with a love 
and home and family theme. However, the 
competition is very heavy, so submit only 
‘eview § your best. First-class rates are paid on ac- 
owing § ceptance. The editor is W. F. Bigelow. 
vell {0 § © Cosmopolitan, which is edited by Harry 
ed in} Pzyne Burton at the same address, is also 
| Ave- on the outlook for new blood in its pages. 
ort of § But all its stories must have box-office ap- 
Street, peal, and this requirement seems to be a 
of the difficult fence for the new-comer to vault. 
novel : y ¥ 
o ft * If you are interested in the confessional 
as Seal field, the new $10,000.00 contest for real 
life stories, which Modern Romances is 
» about to open, will surely interest you. Miss 
out fF Helen Day has announced the following 
al Re) division of prizes: first—$1,500; three at 
t story | $1,000 each; one at $800; three at $500 
lance } each; seven at $350 each; three at $250 
— i each. The exact rules for the contest are 
asional | published in the current issue of Modern 
~shorts j Romances, so I won’t take space to print 
might them here. The contest runs through March 
eaders 31, 1937. Manuscripts should be addressed 
thos § to Modern Romances Real Life Story Con- 
1€ edt } test, 149 Madison Avenue. But the editor 
fiom wants to emphasize that she is going right 
1 run; on buying all the time. The prize winners 
| from the past contest do not fill in her maga- 
but it) Zine by any manner of means. 
r such § 
a line. THE first amateur story contest run by 
ys, but § Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave- 
of the § Nue, brought in over two thousand manu- 
les art f scripts and some very fine stories. It has 
tion is been so successful that the February issue 
rs are Of the magazine will carry the announce- 
ch for Ment of the second amateur story contest. 


If you have never had a story published in 
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a magazine of national circulation, you are 
privileged to send in a story to this contest. 
First prize is $500. And there are $1,500 
in all in prizes. The editor, Helen Mac- 
Vichie, is to be congratulated on an idea 
which brought so many sceptical comments 
at first, but which turned out so well. She 
admits that the new writers do fall down in 
one field, however. They haven’t enough 
technique to do serials. So none of the 
established writers need think they are be- 
ing let out into a cold, unfriendly world. 
Outside the contests, Sweetheart Stories pays 
one cent a word, and very promptly on ac- 
ceptance. 


If you get tired of counting your words 
at the one cent rate, you might let your 
imagination play over the contract which 
Fulton Oursler, editor of Liberty, is reported 
to have signed just recently with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Junior. For a ten-part serial 
and six features a year, the young newspa- 
perman is said to have accepted fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year, for the period of five 
years. But good rates are paid to any of 
us ordinary mortals who can break in with 
something on the action or romantic or 
crime line of fiction. Shorts of 3000 to 
6000 words go well here. But the short- 
shorts are still the most widely open door 
to the newer writer. Address: 122 East 
42nd Street. 


® As you know Life in the familiar old 
form, is now no more. Fudge, edited by 
Jack Shuttleworth at 18 East 48th Street, 
has taken over the subscription silt of its 
former friendly rival, and is incorporating 
many of the familiar features into its own 
pages. Beginning with the December issue, 
you can look into the larger sized Fudge 
to find George G. Nathan, Kyle Crichton, 
Don Herold, the “Are You Sure?” feature, 
Ned Helton the artist, etc. This will not 
stop the buying here, however. Sixteen ex- 
tra pages will keep Judge a live market in 
the humor field. 


All manuscripts intended for The Amer- 
ican Mercury should be addressed hereafter 
to Ridgefield, Connecticut. The New York 
city address is only for general business. 
Fiction and articles should keep down to 
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3000 words now, in view of the reduced 


size of the pages. Paul Palmer continues as 
editor. Rates are very good—about four 
cents a word, on acceptance. 


® The Dell Publishing Company, 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, has made a split again in some 
of its pulp editorships. West F. Peterson is 
concentrating his efforts on Front Page De- 
tective and Inside Detective. Art Lawson, 
recently of Argosy and less recently of Pop- 
ular and of Fiction House, is now in charge 
of the following pulps, with John Burr as 
associate editor: Western Romances and All 
Western, monthlies, Federal Agent and War 
Birds, which are now bi-monthlies, and Buck 
jones Western Stories. The last one named 
is not in the market right now. The others 
are all cordially open to both old and new 
writers. Payment is one cent and up, 
promptly on acceptance. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 


For Western Romances, stories with hu- 
man interest are wanted. Even the horses 
and dogs ought to have personality, not 
just be animate adjuncts to the scene. Char- 
acters should be the cause and motivation 
of plot, not just plopped into circulation to 
give the appearance of action. Fast action. 
Real love interest. Girls that other girls 
would be interested in being, and that men 
would want to win, Lengths: shorts of 
4000 or less; novelettes of 10,000; novels of 
15,000 words. 


All Western considers love less important, 
but not too minor. Girl must have a real 
love problem. Is her sweetheart an outlaw? 
isn’t enough for a plot. And if you are 
thinking about writing a story in which the 
girl thinks her cowboy lover has shot her 
father—well, Mr. Lawson says you can put 
that one in the wastebasket as far as he is 
concerned. He has seen it too often to have 
any interest left in it. Same lengths as other 
Western. 


Federal Agent uses high class detective 
stories of G-Men or other government men 
—usually but not exclusively. It is important 
that the reader should want the detective to 
succeed; to think the detective is a fine 
guy, or to be deeply interested in the prob- 
lem which he is solving. Best lengths: novel- 
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ettes of 10,000; shorts of 6000 and under, 


War Birds offers a small market at pres. 
Stories should let the aviator predom. 
inate, the plane be second. There should be 
a good deal of flying and conflict in the air, 


ent. 


But this 


Front. It should concern the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, but may be all over the 
world, any time. 


® Richard B. Sale has taken Art Lawson’s 


place as 


spite of the fact that his novel sold to the 
movies recently for ten thousand dollars— 
or maybe because of that 
around town that his wife got tired of see. 


ing Dick 


him out to get a job. 


® Real Detective, 444 Madison Avenue, has 


changed 

of town. 
for clues 
ance. 


poses 


idea to 


crime you are writing up, to avoid duplica- 
Any crime, -present day or old-time, 


tion. 
may be 
crime. 


are the 
Mystery, 


racket. 
words. 
name, is 
is about 


Macfadden has dropped The Voice oj] 


Experien 


Mystery Adventure has apparently shifted 
ownership from W. S. Hubbard’s Fiction 
Magazines at 120 West 42nd Street over to 
Harold Hersey’s C. J. H. Publications at # 
West 45th Street. 


He has been making some changes 
in makeup. But the type of story and ex 
wanted 
There must be pictures with each story— 
at least five or six. 
allows for selection. 
cial by-line; it is not essential. 


The actual detective methods used 
to crack the crime and bring out the solution 


need not be on the old Western 


Hero should be American. 


assistant editor on Argosy. 


In 





the saying goes 


always around the house and sent 


editors since I got around that part 
Arthur Mefford is now looking 
to manuscripts worthy of accept- 


remain the same as before, 
More are better, as it 
There may be an off- 
It is a good 
consult the editor regarding the 


used. But it must be a solved 


important feature of each story. 


intrigue, and clever detective workf 
are important. 
for reader interest ; it is not necessary. Eachf 
issue carries an exposé of some Americatf 


A sex angle is always good 


The best length runs 5000 to 700 


And the writing, not the author'§ 


the most decisive thing. Payment 
a cent and a half, or more. 


ce from his lineup of publications 


; 
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Beatrice Kaufman is no longer fiction 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar. She resigned to 
become Eastern story editor for Samuel 
Goldwyn. 

Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, has a 
market limited pretty much to fast-action 
Westerns for its two monthlies, Lariat and 
Action Stories. These are straight Westerns ; 
novelettes of 10,000 and shorts of 5000 
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words. The rest of the magazines are quar- 
terlies and closed to general contributors. 
Malcolm Reise edits. 

Donald Gordon of the American News 
Company will edit a new digest magazine 
to be called The Book Digest of Current 
Best Sellers. Each month the magazine will 
contain versions in condensed ‘form of ten 
or more current books, chiefly non-fiction. 


The Quality Book Publisher 


By Haro.p Strauss 
Editor Covici Friede 


ONDAY noon. Any Monday noon. 

The expressman has arrived around 

ten o'clock with the usual heavy 
weekend load of manuscripts, about twenty 
of them, of which twelve will be fiction. 
The manuscripts have been carefully reg- 
istered by the editorial secretary, who must 
know at any given moment who is reading 
each manuscript, and acknowledgment cards 
sent to the author or agent. Then, at this 
fateful noon hour, the editorial readers gather 
around the manuscript table and the latest 
crop is divided up for a first reading. 
Within forty-eight hours every manuscript 
that comes into the house has been read 
at least once. 

You have been told many times in the 
columns of Writer’s Digest that publishers 
really read the manuscripts that are sub- 
mitted to them. I recall a grand article by 
Bill Lengel in the August issue, in which he 
told of playing at being an unknown author, 
of submitting his novel under a pen name, 
and of getting it read, accepted and success- 
fully published. That article serves me as a 
particularly good introduction, because I 
happened to be on the receiving end of that 
blind pass. I was the first person in Alfred 
King’s office to read “Forever and Ever,” 
and my recommendation was instrumental in 
Its acceptance. 

All manuscripts submitted are read by 
book publishers. You have been told this 
often, but chiefly from the author’s side. 


Not nearly enough has been said about the 
publisher’s side. It is not enough to know 
that manuscripts are read. You are en- 
titled to know why they are read and how 
they are read. What is a publisher of quality 
fiction looking for? How painstaking is he 
in his search? How does he know when he 
has found what he is looking for? In this 
article I hope to give you a glimpse of how 
the editorial department of a typical house 
that publishes quality fiction operates. If I 
can clear up only one small bit of the mis- 
understanding that exists between unknown 
authors and publishers I shall be satisfied. 

The next few paragraphs will take us into 
deep waters, so, before you get too discour- 
aged, I am going to give you a hint of what 
we shall find on the other shore. We shall 
find that the editor divides fiction manu- 
scripts into four categories: those that show 
no promise whatsoever; those that are un- 
publishable in themselves but show that the 
author has some talent; those that might be 
publishable if properly revised; and those 
rare, rare manuscripts that can be published 
as they stand. The last group can be dis- 
missed rapidly, for each book editor will 
come across only five or six such manuscripts 
in his lifetime. 

It is true that a fair number of first novels 
are accepted without the requirement of al- 
terations by the publisher, but in the main 
these have already been criticized and re- 
shaped by competent agents, by well known 
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critics or by friendly fellow authors who in 
turn are responsible for their recommenda- 
tion to a publisher. 

The major interest of publishers of quality 
fiction lies in working with and assisting such 
young writers as manifest certain readily de- 
finable abilities regardless of whether they 
have produced a perfectly publishable novel 
or not. I believe that writers are made and 
not born, and that truth lies with the old 
saying about perspiration and inspiration. 


WHEN our first reader departs from the 
noontime assemblage around the man- 
uscript table with an untasted and mysterious 
bundle of manuscripts under his arm, he 
knows in advance that he will be able sum- 
marily to reject about two-thirds of his bur- 
den. These rejections will not be haphazard, 
nor according to his personal whims. He will 
not yet be permitted to exercise subjective 
judgment; he will not yet be permitted to ask 
himself whether he likes the book, whether it 
moves him, whether, indeed, it should be 
published. He will simply apply three highly 
objective standards of measurement to each 
manuscript, and arbitrarily reject those that 
do not satisfy each of the three. These three 
standards involve certain matters of training 
and ability which a publisher legitimately re- 
quires in an author before getting down to 
the difficult business of considering his possi- 
bilities. Let us call these three requirements 
intelligence, sensitivity and vitality. 

Vitality is the most important of all. From 
vitality alone springs the urge to write, that 
essential dissatisfaction with living within the 
shell of a single life, that profound impulse 
to participate in the lives|of a host of people, 
which is commonly called creative. This 
vitality is no rare flowet; it is that broad 
margin by which humanity has been able to 
withdraw energy from the sheer animal ne- 
cessities of living. It is |what we obscurely 
term the human spirit. 

Vitality, however, is not enough. It must 
be definitely channeled to the field of litera- 
ture as against the other fields of creative 
enterprise offered to humanity. A writer 
must have a passion for writing—for the 
writing of others as well as for his own. He 
must read continuously and write contin- 
uously. His ideas may be'brilliant, but if he 
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cannot communicate them to others he js | love . 
not qualified as a writer. If this seems q | ludes : 
truism to you, I invite you to sit for a day _ the he 
behind an editor’s desk and to inspect the , ing t 
wan efforts of those misguided individuals | namic 
who want to save the world with topical | PUFPos 
novels. They are doctors, lawyers, business. | drifter 
men, economists, scientists; they are intelli- poorly 
gent and often sensitive, but their vitality has may b 
been directed to other fields. These hun- | the m 
dreds of would-be Bellamys and Wellses are | POWe!, 
clumsy children who waste our time and | 8teal 
their own—simply because they care nothing You m 
for writing, but only for ideas. They can | the dre 
think but they have not learned how to en-' But: 
tertain us as well. to avoi 

The totally illiterate manuscripts (and the oni Pp 
number is surprisingly large) are naturally hours < 
rejected forthwith. But intelligence or gen. | ut by 
eral education or awareness or whatever you import 
want to call it also requires that a writer | Stum 
know what makes the wheels go ’round in too mu 
the world. He must know enough to avoid } Picayur 
cluttering his pages with simple errors in fact} * will | 
—and, alas, too often he does not. Although fine art 
most publishers are unalterably opposed tof Which | 
topical novels, to novels about things rather only to 
than about people, that does not mean that} but als 
an explicit and detailed factual background § 99S; tc 
does not have its place. I heard a wellf forces « 
known hotel man say that anyone who could§ climax 
write “Work of Art” could qualify for ag Anotl 
hotel-keeper’s job. A good researcher mus ‘ail is | 
have unbounded curiosity about physical and § round 
chemical processes and about the organiz- § truly se: 
tion of society. : 








Most novelists know this in- § 8@stures 
stinctively, and yet I have seen bucolic novel § Compose 
written by escapist city dwellers who didn't § Must kn 
know a clover leaf from a thistle. The per-§§ Mind th 
formance was simply a private emotionl§ has this 
gushing about green fields and the simplj simplify, 
life, of no value to anyone save themselves. — 
Of sensitivity I need say little except tof 8 
point out the perfectly obvious fact that be § 
fore a novelist’s sensitivity can be of any us, § 
he must direct it toward other people rather 

than toward himself. The intensity of hifeWhat the 
own feelings is no measure of his sensitivity. § he bring 
When a publisher’s reader writes in a repott § of fancy 
that a novelist is sensitive, he means that he ae of 
has developed an instinctive comprehension 70M suc 
of the emotions of other people. Not 9 pScntment 
much in the emotional crises of fear, hat git his lij 
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love and so forth, but in the subtler inter- 


ludes of life he must know what goes on in 
the hearts of his fellow men. There is noth- 
ing that makes characterization more dy- 
namic than the visualization of the dominant 
purpose in life of each character. Even the 


drifters and lost souls have some purpose, 
| poorly equipped for its pursuit though they 


may be. What is the ultimate goal? Is it 


hun. | the making of money, the attainment of 


>S are 


power, the wooing of woman, the writing of 


ang |@ great novel or the contemplation of God? 
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' You must keep constantly fixed in your mind 


the dreams of your creatures. 
But that is not enough, not nearly enough, 


to avoid woodenness in characterization. No. 


man pursues his ultimate goal twenty-four 
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hours a day. His portrait must be rounded 
out by inclusion of the small, seemingly un- 
important incidents of the day. And this is 
a stumbling block for many a writer, for if 
too much detail is used the story will seem 
picayune and mean, and if too little is used, 
it will seem hollow and unreal. There is a 
fine art in the employment of detail, an art 
which demands that each detail serves not 
only to round out and solidify the picture, 


,{ but also, through its overtones and implica- 
4 tions, to advance our knowledge of the major 


forces out of which the final conflict and 


Another danger in the employment of de- 


- must tail is the tendency to build a short story 
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repott f of fancy can come later; only sound knowl- 
hat he sedge of his human subjects can guard him 
ension 70M such phrases as, “a dull gleam of re- 
Not of Sentment,” “his hair stood on end,” or “he 
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around each little episode. But if a writer is 
truly sensitive to the emotional processes and 
gestures of his characters, he has no need to 
compose a short story to point his detail. He 
must know what is going on in the body and 
mind that is under emotional pressure. If he 
has this sure knowledge, he can condense, 
simplify, symbolize ; he will have no need to 
ramble through episodes ; he will rely on the 


is needed. 


But to do this he must know what the 
heart action is, what glands are active, even 
what the bowels are doing. Only thus can 
he bring realism into his metaphors. Flights 


, hate, pp his lips in mortification.” I take personal 
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offense at this last misguided cliché ; I am an 
habitual lip-biter, which, according to the 
casual pen-pushers, would place me in a con- 
stant state of mortification. 


O far we have been running over a num- 

ber of generalities which you have heard 
stated often enough. They are the vital 
rudiments of the composition classes and the 
correspondence schools. But they have re- 
quired restatement here from the editor’s 
angle. Intelligence, sensitivity and vitality, 
each specifically disciplined—these we re- 
quire of a neophyte before we will approach 
questions of the craftsmanship of novel- 
building. If a writer is illiterate (lack of 
education), if the color of his work is dim 
(lack of vitality), or if his characters are 
wooden (lack of sensitivity) , his book will be 
put aside as soon as an editor finds conclu- 
sive evidence of one of these flaws. The 
author will be dismissed with a form letter— 
and authors who receive form letters from 
book publishers should never write back for 
detailed criticisms. They will get none that 
is constructive. 

That is how manuscripts go through their 
first readings. Now for the question of fur- 
ther readings, which involves the questions 
of what publishers are looking for and why 
they read manuscripts at all. As I have in- 
dicated, it is a banner day in a publishing 
office when a manuscript by an unknown 
writer comes in that can be printed word for 
word as it stands. If we hunted for such 
manuscripts only, we would sniff at the first 
ten pages of all submissions—and discard 
them forthwith. Because, however, the phe- 
nomenon of literary parthenogenesis is so 
rare, and because a publisher’s continuing 
overhead demands that he issue a continuous 
stream of new publications, the chief duty 
of an editor of a house that issues quality 
fiction has become the development of new 
talent by guidance and criticism. We search, 
in other words, not for perfect novels, but 
for writers who show some promise. 





When a young fictioneer of promise turns 
up, the editor’s first task is to decide whether 
his novel should merely be rewritten, or 
whether he should be persuaded to start from 
scratch again. If there is nothing organic- 
ally wrong with the novel, rewriting will be 
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suggested. The following are the points 
most likely to be taken up| 

1. The tightening of the action and the 
intensification of the climalx. Most first nov- 
elists are unsure of thems:lves; they tend to 
rely on actuality, on a series of events they 
have observed. Since aftuality rarely as- 
sumes the pattern of a perfect story, it is 
necessary to persuade therh to cut loose from 
it, to draw upon their imaginations for the 
building of a more inevitable climax. I hope 
that Harriette Simpson will not mind if I 
say that when the manuscript of her novel, 
“Mountain Path,” first came in to me, it was 
woefully weak in its plotting—simply because 
she relied too much on) actual happenings. 
But her characters werk so sensitively re- 
vealed, and her writing was so rich and vital 
that I saw enormous hoje for her. We got 
to work on it, and after many ten and twelve 
page letters and a lot of intelligent effort on 
her part, the weaknesses in plot were cor- 
rected and the novel published. I am glad 
to say it received an excellent press. This is 
one of many similar examples in our own 
and other book offices. 

2. The elimination of irrelevant preach- 
ments, sermons, essays and random philoso- 
phizing. While it is true that any novelist 
worth his salt has a definite attitude towards 
life, such an attitud? must be expressed 
through the thoughts and actions of his char- 
acters, and not straight from the horse’s 
mouth. The intellectual approach to prob- 
lems is always fatal to a novelist. His must 
be the emotional approach, always and irre- 
vocably. I don’t know if James Cain’s “Post- 
man Always Rings Twice” was revised at the 
publisher’s suggestion ; nevertheless it repre- 
sents an almost perfect example of sparse and 
lean narration. 

3. The balancing of dialogue with expo- 
sition and direct narration. Dialogue is the 
bane of young writers who permit a char- 
acter to speak before he has been built up, 
before his personality has been established 
with sufficient strength of line and color to 
attract the reader’s attention. A character 
must prove his right to have his words re- 
corded. There is nothing more boring than 
line after line of dialogue mouthed by a cas- 
ual anybody in a novel. The words of minor 
characters may be permitted to fall upon the 
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ears of the major characters—briefly and to 
the point—in order to convey certain spe. 
cific information or to effect a definite re. 
action. But the full story must never be told 
in dialogue. I had to hammer at this point 
even with a certain experienced writer before 
publishing his latest novel. He had been 
writing a great deal for the stage recently, 
where the situation is entirely different (the 
theater supplies its own illusions), and, like 
many a younger writer, had fallen too much 
in love with dialogue. 


ERHAPS the work of our promising 
young author has certain organic de- 
fects. It is then that the editor faces his 
hardest task. For he must not only point out 
the defects and suggest ways of avoiding 
them, but he must succeed in convincing the 
author of his sincerity. To an author a pub- 
lisher’s invitation to submit another novel 
must always seem cheap and gratuitous. If 
the publisher likes it, good ; if he doesn’t, he 
has nothing to lose. Easy for the publisher. 
On the other hand, the author knows the 
arduous work he has put into his first novel, 
the discipline and self-sacrifice it required. 
The very processes of discipline and sacrifice 
have a certain exciting and uplifting effect 
upon human beings, a subjective effect of 
which the author is conscious and which he 
confuses with inspiration and the conviction 
that he has written a masterpiece. Every re 
ligious thinker, every pastor, is aware of the 
effect of discipline and sacrifice. One may 
derive the same effect from telling beads orf 
sawing wood or mortifying the flesh as fromf 
writing novels good, bad or indifferent. Buf 
try to tell this to an author! Try to per 
suade him that his God-given inspiration 
needs to be humbled at the schoolhouse df 
craftsmanship! Try all that and you wilh 
see what an editor faces. 


What then are these organic defects that 
occasion all the tumult? They are the ob 
vious things which stand as a barrig be- 
tween the art of writing and the business 
publishing. For a novel must be sold to thel 
public, and public tastes must be considered 
I am speaking, when I mention the public 
of that small and discriminating group 0 
habitual book readers (perhaps 300,000 # 
a country of 120,000,000) who have made 
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say, Hemingway, Cather, Zweig, Romains, 
Lewis and Glasgow their fare; rather than 
on the one hand the even smaller group of 
experimentalists, and on the other the huge 
magazine-reading, movie-going public that 
will take a story by Baldwin, Norris or Bailey 
in its rental-library stride. 

This public reads for pleasure, even though 
it is discriminating in what it considers pleas- 
ure. It wishes to be carried away. Remem- 
ber those words, carried away, for they sug- 
gest many things of importance. First, that 
it is the novelist’s duty to offer the reader 
a profound emotional experience. Second, 
that the reader personally must be able to 
identify himself with this experience, to feel 
it himself. Third, that the process of being 
carried away implies escape, escape from the 
routine of daily living. In other words, we 
say that a novel is vicariously exciting and 
absorbing when it does these three things for 
that specific audience of 300,000. We also 
say that we have found a best-seller. 

I would like to point out that by escape 
I mean absorption in the affairs of a richly 
portrayed character in the novel rather than 
actual translation to a fairyland in the South 
Seas, to Rider Haggard’s golden cities, or to 
the equally fanciful playgrounds of the ultra- 
tich. We will leave that sort of escapism 
to the pulpsters without too many regrets. It 
is obvious that it is truer escape to be taken 
by Hemingway to Spain, by Cather to a 
lonely mission in the New Mexico desert, or 
by Arnold Zweig to the Russian front than to 
be swished to the nirvanas of the boy-meets- 
girl artists or to the dales of derring-do of the 
gentleman adventurers. 

Let us return to the author who is being 
urged to start from scratch again because of 
organic defects in the novel he has submitted. 
Here are the principal types of organic de- 
fects : 

1. The chronicle form. Most beginners 
have spread their fledgling wings over short 
stories. They have, simply because the “lit- 
tle” magazines offer the first and easiest form 
of encouragement, learnt to write in episodes. 
Consequently, when they come to write a 
novel they string together a lot of very fine 
episodes in chronological order and call the 
result a novel. More often than not, the 
episodes come from their own lives, and the 
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fact that they happened is sufficient justifica- 
tion—they think. In the light of a large 
number of modern novels, I am in no posi- 
tion to insist that the chronicle novel can 
never succeed—although I am firmly of the 
opinion that it can never be as completely 
successful as a fine dramatic novel—that is, 
a novel written within a more definite focus 
and coming to a more symmetrically pat- 
terned climax than is possible in the chron- 
icle form. Most writers of chronicle novels 
do not know what the end of the book will 
be when they write the first chapter. On 
the other hand a dramatic writer like Ben 
Hecht once said that he never set the first 
word of a story or novel on paper without 
knowing exactly the climax for which he was 
headed. 

Regardless of opinion, however, it is a pat- 
ent fact that the chronicle form is more dan- 
gerous for a young writer than any other. In 
the first place, it is most difficult to obtain 
suspense, that mounting intensity which 
serves to hold the reader’s attention. In the 
second place, the development tends to be 
one-sided and subjective; the hero will be 
followed through his various peregrinations 
and the author will not stop to build up 
characters of a magnitude and density suf- 
ficient to oppose him. 


2. The intellectual approach. Youth 
seeks for absolutes. The young mind, quest- 
ing for some sort of standard, suddenly dis- 
covers it can generalize from experience. 
Lost in the wilderness of adolescence, it 
begins to apply this wonderful discovery 
wholesale. Personal integrity, sincerity and 
freedom in sexual matters are the three fav- 
orite themes which produce vast, gloomy 
metaphysical novels that smack of a college 
bull session. Often these novels are well 
written, even well plotted, and contain a 
spark of sensitivity (in the special sense I 
have established). But they are tenebrous 
and insubstantial; in a word, they are im- 
mature. The author needs to learn that all 
human things are relative rather than abso- 
lute; that people are a mixture of good and 
bad and a great deal of indifference; in short, 
that this wonderful faculty of generalization 
must be applied within a limited scope, a 
scope in which the author always remains 
the master of his material, not it of him. We 
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rarely see these earnest young men and 
women again; by the time they grow up the 
business of novel writing has lost its impor- 
tance to them. But if they do persist, they 
become the best material of all. I have 
known one or two cases in which publishers 
have made such young men assistant editors 
to keep their thumb on them. 

3. Unsuitability of subject matter. This 
is the most inexplicable of all causes for re- 
jection. The belief is that, in contrast to the 
magazines, book publishers will accept a 
novel on any subject. This is not so. The 
young writer must study the quirks of his 
quality fiction market as carefully as any 
other market. It is true that in the twenties 
the novel broadened its field immeasurably 
and touched upon almost every field of ex- 
perience known to man. This was the period 
in which novels about taxi-drivers and under- 
takers and other obscure occupations were 
the fashion. A fashion, I am glad to say, 
which died quickly. Novels should be about 
people, not about things. The worst ap- 
proach an author can make to me is to say 
that his novel is about gold-mining in Cali- 
fornia, fishing in Nova Scotia, or manicuring 
the nails of society in New York. Novels 
should not be guide books to the mechanics 
of our civilization. Novels should create 
lifelike human beings and set them in mo- 
tion in a fashion that will produce material 
and moral conflicts between them. That is 
the Euclidian formula for a novel, and no 
Einstein has yet come along to over throw it. 

The great and unique genius of Zola, 
whether directly or indirectly, stands as a 
constant and dangerous temptation to young 
writers. It was he who, under the theories 
of naturalism, began to write novels on social 
topics. Naturalism, however, is only a curi- 
ous and temporary offshoot of man’s first 
struggles to adjust his literature to an indus- 
trial civilization. In time, as we come to 
live more comfortably within earshot of 
clanking machinery, the novel will return to 
its proper concern with the moral rather 
than with the material problems of human- 
ity, be it in a mood heroic, romantic, comic, 
tragic or picaresque. 


This is not the place to supply a complete 
list and analysis of forbidden subjects. I can 
mention merely a few, without explaining 
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why they are forbidden. But I can say that 
in general they are to be avoided simply be. 
cause they afford the average middle clay 
reader no opportunity of escape through 
vicarious identification of himself with the 
characters. The much ballyhooed proleta. 
rian novel is not being accepted by book pub. 
lishers for this reason. The sales of even the 
best of them have been miserable. Now that 
curiosity has been satisfied on the subject of 
homosexuality, that too is out. So is mis 
cegenation and the Negro question, the 
ghetto and the Jewish question, free love, 
spiritualism and politics. (“It Can’t Happen 
Here” would never have gotten to first base 
had it not been written by Lewis.) 

Not that these things cannot be written 
about at all. It is simply that they should 
not be at the primary focus of a novel. Ifa 
young author is interested in the economic 
struggle and insists upon writing a drab 
story of industrial exploitation, labor organi- 
zation and the inevitable crisis of a strike, it 
is fruitless to try to turn him aside. I merely 
try to reorient him, to get his eyes off pay- 


rolls and ledger sheets, off the unvaryingf 


cycle of events in the economic conflict, and 
on to the human factors behind them. 
describe how these people act,” I will tel 
him, “but not why they act that way. What 
are their motives?” He must study the greed 
for power or the fear of insecurity as the mof 
tive behind social injustice. These impulss 


are human and intelligible ; they are the raw} 


material of drama. Sometimes it works 
More often I am called names. 

The same goes for a theme like miscegen 
tion. Almost invariably the author relies of 
an episodic, non-fictional, non-dramatic at 
count of the various things that happen tt 
an inter-racial marriage. He produces ap 
imaginary social worker’s case-history. Ye 
Faulkner took the topic in his stride in “Ligh 
in August.” How? Simply by directing hi 
attention to the true material of a novelis, 
the moral issue underlying a given situation 
He was studying the right of a small South 
ern town to deliver a moral judgment, and 
to inflict extra-legal punishment. So re il 
this that you will have to think twice to tt 
member whether miscegenation really was a 
issue ; but there it is, right at the core of te 


book. ; 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Reading For Writers 


By Tom Stix 

















AST month we offered a $5 prize for the 
best title for our new book review de- 
partment. It is fascinating to see other 

people’s ideas, particularly when they are all 
clustered about the same subject. Many of 
the Digest readers sent in letters of sugges- 
tions along with their titles, and we appre- 
ciate and are grateful for these expressions. 

There were also some amusing sidelights 
to the contest that we think will interest you. 
While we acknowledge receipt of 32 varia- 
tions on the single theme of Book Nook, we 
are grateful for the fact that among the 
variations in that theme no one suggested 
Bookie Nookie. We did though, so help us, 
get one suggested title Polly Pry. Mr. Abbott 
took a 15 to 1 wager that there wouldn’t 
be a Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater Corner and 
his faith was rewarded. An indominatable 
Canadian who thoughtfully neglected to 
send in his name suggested the title Just 
Woopsie. A mother and her daughter seek- 
ing to corner their idea sent in two titles: 
Publisher’s Plums, and Pull Out One. 

The alphabetical agencies of our govern- 
ment turned the mind of one reader suffic- 
iently so that he suggested Digestocrats 
Bureau. 

A tie-in for Listerine and kindred adver- 
tisers was afforded by the lady who offered 
The Book Taster’s Breath. The spiritual side 
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of this publication, which one writer felt had 
: been neglected, would be amended he 

thought by titling the new department The 
) Soul of America. The late Constitution about 
which we have heard so much was the in- 


spiration for one title, “We, the Novelists . . .” 
© One neat little title arrived to carry us back 
to another day, Beauty and the Book. The 
problem of alliteration drove one writer to 
Stix Tocks which we were able to reject 
only after violently subduing one of our 
lesser but more rebellious editors. 

The soul of Godey’s Lady Book lives on, 
» you will be glad to know, in Los Angeles, 
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Prairie City, and Brooklyn from which came 
Ann Critique, Between Thee and Me, and 
Literary Anna. The fact that Tom Stix is 
doing the review didn’t completely hold 
down Mr. Abbott’s admirers who offered 
variations of Abbott’s Deductions. 

One subscriber, soured on us no doubt 
because of proof reader’s errors offered Di- 
gester’s, Rite or Wrong. 

We were neatly cornered by the man who 
was going to be in on the finish or bust, Mr. 
Samuel Hofarth Leghorn of Toledo, Ohio 
who sent us a dictionary, C.O.D. for $5.00. 
Just what do you do in a case like that? 

One writer, of Belle Plain, Kansas must 
have got her contests mixed because she 
sent us two box tops from Cream of Wheat, 
and a limeri:}. about our little boy and why 
he should join the Good Eater’s Club. A 
dentist after spending some time drawing 
pictures on a large piece of paper came 
through with Meat and Drink which if you 
ask me isn’t so bad, all things considered. 

Many of the titles were clever and too 
good to disclose because their creators might 
want to dispose of them elsewhere. The $5 
prize went to James Hugh Cariters of Ben- 
tonville, Arkansas. 

In appreciation of the many entries sub- 
mitted we are giving in addition to the 
promised $5 prize, five honorable mentions 
of $1 each. 

These went to Mrs. Fannie L. Robinson, Route 
5, Spartanburg, S. C.; Frank G. Davis, P. O. Box 
911, Springfield, Ohio, Mrs. Lelia Munsell, Herx- 
ington, Kansas, Lynn Eliot, 142 Southolme Ave., 


San Antonio, Texas, and Mrs. Charles Blaha, 122 
S. Curry St., Phoebus, Va. 





THE BIG MONEY 
By Joun Dos Passos 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.—$2.50 
GOOD many people will tell you that 
“The Big Money” completes the tril- 
ogy—“‘The 42nd Parallel,” “1919”, 


“The Big Money.” Perhaps it does. It 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Enter your Story in the 


Writer's Digest-Liberty Magazine 
SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


SOOO tn Prizes 


For Stories of 1,500 Words or Less 





CONTEST CLOSES 
December 25th, 1936 


Stories must be mailed 
before midnight Christ- 
mas. Get your story in 
at once. 





HE third annual WRITER’S DIGEST-Liberty Magazine short short} 


story contest is more than an opportunity to earn money writing. lt 
offers, in addition, this tremendous personal advantage to 200 winning 


writers: Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty and the other Macfaddeag 


publications, will personally read each winning script. 


Success, national recognition, a large cash sum, and powerful applausf 
await the writers, new or otherwise, in whose talent Mr. Oursler has confi- 
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dence. Other editors also follow the results of this annual contest, and fromg 


its list of winners are singled out new writers for special attention. 


Match your talent against that of other free lance writers. The contest 4 
open to all. The place you win in this contest may well serve to inspire and} 
encourage you. Enter your best short short story, and be assured it will} 
be read carefully and cordially by the two judges of this great contest. The 
$2,000 in prizes will all be won by WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Makeup} 
your mind now to do your best to win one. t 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. ie 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


31st to 45th prize— 


Ist prize—$150.00 cash. 
Qnd prize—$100.00 cash. 
$rd Prize—$75.00 cash. 
4th prize—$50.00 cash. 


5th, 6th, and 7th prize— 
One brand new guaranteed 1937 standard port- 
able typewriter. 


8th and 9th prize— 
Three cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th prize— 
Two cents a word for each and every word in 
the story. 


14th to 25th prize— 
Choice of a paid in full enrollment in the Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing ; or a paid in full enrollment in the Personal 
Collaboration Course; both sponsored by 
the Writer’s Digest editorial staff. 


26th to 30th prize— 


One cent a word for each and every word in 
the prize winning story. 


One copy of “Plotto,” the masterbook of all 
plots. Endorsed and recommended by editors 
and professional writers. Contains every known 
and conceivable plot. A work of genius that 
has never been surpassed. Retail price $25.00. 
Or $25 cash if you have previously bought a 
copy of “PLOTTO” from us. 


46th to 69th prize— 


One four volume set of “FACT” the New Con- 
cise Pictorial Encyclopedia. Contains 3,200 
illustrations, 72 maps, 30,000 separate articles 
are covered. A dependable, ideal encyclopedia 
for writers. 


70th to 85th prize— 


Choice of any two of the following: “The 
Writer’s Market” (new revised edition for de- 


tails see page 58) ; “Trail and Error,” by Jack 


Woodford ; ““Commonsense Grammar,” by Janet 
Aiken. 


86th to 100th prize— 


200 sheets of high grade bond paper, 200 
second sheets,20 pieces of carbon paper; sent 
postpaid. 


101st to 200th prize— 


An engraved and numbered certificate of merit 
recording the place you won in this contest. 


In addition to these 200 prizes, Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty magazine, will 
personally read the winning scripts for possible purchase and publication in Liberty. Money 
paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these prize stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


- 


. All short stories must be original, and no more than 
1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or hand- 
written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for return. 


ad 


Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 
magazine. 


we 


A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar 
one year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two 


4. 


6. 


. Contest closes Midnight December 25th, 


stories in this contest. No more than 2 stories may be 
entered by any one writer. 


All stories, and all rights to same, remain the exclusive 
property of the individual writers. The names of the 
winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. All scripts 
will be returned within 30 days after the completion of 
the contest. This contest will not be extended. 


1936. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts, 
and each script will be read by each of the two judges. 


The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 


io enemas nanedanemmeceemmnsanas * USE THIS ENTRY BLANK *==--------->--2----0-nconnnnnennennnnns 


The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


0 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
© Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
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Sir: 
I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story contest. 
(Check which) 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith DJ. (I am sending it under separate cover [)). 
Name 
Address 
City 


Please check one of these squares: 


am already a subscriber so extend my subscription [) 
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My subscription is new (]; my subscription has expired; please renew it (1; 
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(Continued from page 35) 

doesn’t seem like that to me. Starting with 
“The 42nd Parallel” Mr. Dos Passos began 
to write a story of post-war America. The 
two subsequent books are simply a continu- 
ation. There is no more reason to think 
that this is a trilogy, than to believe that it 
would be four books or six or eight. 

Mr. Dos Passos is our most ruthless and 
accurate commentator on America after the 
war. I remember the excitement in reading 
“Three Soldiers” at a time when other peo- 
ple were discussing Barbusse’s “Under Fire” 
and Lotzko’s “Men in War.” To me then it 
seemed to be the best war book ever written, 
and almost twenty years afterwards I still 
think it is. To reread “Three Soldiers” is to 
experience again all the horrors, all the hero- 
ism, all the grimness, all the pettyness of war 
as it is. There are no flags flying, no gen- 
erals making speeches. We find men and oc- 
casionally women. You always find lice and 
mud and muck. In “The Big Money” you 
find more women and more muck. It makes 
very little difference whether the locale is a 
trench in Flanders Fields or a second rate 
dance hall in Florida. It is the people who 
count. It is the people whom Dos Passos 
interprets. 

The technique—the newsreels—is certainly 
not new to those who know his previous 
writing. That’s no criticism. To those who 
know it is rather an invitation to read on 
where they left off before, reluctantly, be- 
cause the last words on the final page did 
not complete the story. “The Big Money” 
does not complete the story, either, and that 
story will not be completed as long as people 
live and breathe, have passion and greed, 
have fine thoughts and low ones. 

Dos Passos has the ability to vivify the 
ordinary as no writer that I know of does 
today. He can make a sunset or a hangover 
equally vital. And if you are one of those 
who have never seen a sunset Dos Passos will 
stir you to go and see one. If you have 
never had a hangover, your desires will be 
curiously blended, to avoid this horrible 
morning-after, with the less intelligent desire 
of not to miss an important slice of life. 

“The Big Money” is raw meat. “Brandy 
for heroes,” said old Dr. Johnson. That’s 
what Dos Passos gives you. Here’s a sample : 


Charley stopped a cruising taxicab and 
let himself drop into the seat. In weather 
like this his leg still ached. He swallowed a 
sigh ; what the hell was the number? “Gp 
on uptown up Park Avenue,” he yelled at 
the driver. He couldn’t think of the number 
of the damn place... . “To East Fifty. 
second Street. I'll show you the house.” 
He settled back against the cushions. Christ, 
I’m tired, he whispered to himself. As he sat 
slumped back jolted by the stopping and 
starting of the taxi in the traffic his belt 
cut into his belly. He loosened the belt 
a notch, felt better, brought a cigar out of 
his breast-pocket and bit the end off. 

It took him some time to light the cigar. 
Each time he had the match ready the taxi 
started or stopped. When he did light it, it 
didn’t taste good. “Hell, I’ve smoked too 
much today ... what I need’s a good 
drink,” he muttered aloud. 

The taxi moved jerkily uptown. 


There—we said it isn’t pretty—but don't 
get upset, it’s people. 


THE BAD PARENT’S GARDEN OF VERSE 

By Ocpen NasH 

Simon & Schuster—$2.00 

The remarkable part about Ogden Nash's 
poetry is that it seems so simple. I wanted 
to write a review of Nash’s book in “Nash 
iese.” It can be done, but I can’t do it 
About a year ago, someone wrote a brilliant 
review of Ogden Nash’s book of verse. It 
was as good as Nash could have done him- 
self. I checked it very carefully and found 
out the truth—Nash had done it himself. 

You don’t have to be crazy to appreciate 
Nash, but it helps. It’s all in good humor, | 
pretty good humor. 

Nash is perhaps at his best in his philoso 
pical reflections which should be a guide to 
parents. I should like to quote his Pediatric f 


Neale 





Reflection in full: 


“Many an infant that screams like a calliope _ ; 
Could be soothed by a little attention to it | 
diape.” i 
. . . ¥ 

In the reception room of his publisher are 
many books. One has a big dog chain run § 
ning through the middle and the chain is | 
padlocked to a table. It’s the Nash book. | 
t 
h 
CANARY f 
By Gustav ECKSTEIN ' 
Harper & Bros.—$2.50 
e r 

When I first met Gustav Eckstein he had 
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> and § pi; hand in my mouth. I mean that quite likely to think that you ought to have done 
— literally. He used to be my dentist. Since what Gustav Eckstein has done. It is likely 

“Go then he has become a physician, holds a fel- to give you—it did me—a very definite Je- 
led at | lowship in physiology in the University of hovah complex. You could look down upon 
umber § (Cincinnati, but is chiefly known for his writ- this world and see that it was good and make 
eh ing in Harpers magazine and his books “Na- it better. You could dispel hunger and want, 
shrist, guchi” and “Lives.” change cold to heat, arrange matings or pre- 
he sat I have always been grateful that Dr. Wat- vent them. But somehow or other, when I 
y and § son wasn’t a prominent physician, for had think of myself in this way I must confess 
s belt he been we would have had no record of that I feel that I would be an exhibitionist, 
be: r Sherlock Holmes. I haven’t the vaguest which, I am sure, Eckstein is not. Eckstein 

idea of how good a physician Gustav Eck- is an observer of all things, both great and 
cigar. J stein is, but I hope not too good; it might small, and you feel that he knows which is 
e taxi § interfere with his writing. more important. For example. 
Ay In “Canary” Dr. Eckstein tells the com- “The laboratory had periods, and this was one, 
good § plete story of what happens in his laboratory, that so much was occuring all at the same time 
except for such work as he may do in his that I could hardly keep to teaching for which 
medicine. It is a large room in which there _ the college pays me.” 
don't § is a Steinway piano, a chemical table, a Jet others teach. That sentence occurs in a 
desk, and if my mathematics is _approxi- one-page chapter called “The Husband 
mately correct, thirty to forty canaries. The ] ayes the Wife.” 
SE canaries are the subject of the book. It is 
the life of a community, with its laws and Don’t say that you are not interested in 
its loves, its pathos and its infidelities—the canaries and consequently this will not inter- 
‘ash’ survival of the fittest and the tenderest of est you—you might just as well say that you 
snted B MCTCY: As you read “Canary” you are are not interested in life. 
Nash- 
lo it. 
Jliant A e ‘ 
y ttention: Mr. Thomas- - - 

him- 
ound It is never necessary to mark your manuscript “Attention: Mr. Thomas” or “Personal” 
elf. § in order to get it past assistants. You know in advance that it will be read only by me. 
acjate Every manuscript that is sent to my office automatically gets my PERSONAL atten- 
meat 7 tion. I believe that when a writer pays for my help, he is entitled to the benefit of 

’ my years of experience as a critic and teacher. I do not feel that it is fair to turn 

ANY writer’s work over to assistants, clerks or “digest” makers. 
iloso- ; How can one man promise to do this? The answer is simple. I undertake no more 
de to & work than one man can conscientiously handle. I limit the number of collaborations 
‘atric I accept. At no time in the past, and never in the future, will I permit my business to 

expand to the point where I become an office manager, not a critic. 





That is why I am able to return your manuscripts promptly with an accurate and 
. exact analysis of your work. For: 


i é ; : 

i I take the time to be specific. I mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus 
‘ showing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where 
' your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. 


, re ° 

‘= Finally, I find your markets. 

run § 

in is F Send me one of your stories. Within one week I will return it to you with the 
most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism you have ever 

ok. i received. Write for my Booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories . . . FREE 


Introductory Offer: One Dollar per thousand words (Minimum Fee, $2.00.) 
With your first story send along an extra one—same word length or less—and 
; ' will give the second story the same careful criticism as the first . . . FREE. 


WARD THOMAS 


t 


2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging cf manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


on us 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Gaffand and others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President. 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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p Books 
Big Sales 


If you seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 

THE PROFIT IN WRITING 
Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 

Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 


—_+ 


STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 
is a “best seller’? among those who seek careers 


in authorship. It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 
and NO THEORY. 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid 
——— 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid. .. - $5.00 


(Mr. D’Orsay a” personally waa them, 
f desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 


241 ©. 4TH street * PUBLISHERS * Losanceces catir 
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THE TROUBLE I’VE SEEN 
By MartHua GELLHORN 
$2.50 
I think it was about seven years ago that 
I first met Martha Gellhorn. At that time 
she was sort of a printer’s devil on the New 


Republic. 


Morrow 





een whose finger 
if he worked in the Metropolitan Museum, 
Miss Gellhorn is not such a female. She 
was then one of the loveliest creatures I have 
ever seen, and somehow or other I gathered 
the impression that when she wrote her first 
book it was going to be a charming book 
about Majorca and orchids and _ beautiful 
people—a fine comedy of manners. 

I was never so wrong in my life. Miss 
Gellhorn’s “The Trouble I’ve Seen” does not 
deal with Marjorca or orchids or beautiful 
women—it is not a comedy of manners. It 
is a most poignantly beautiful book about 
Americans on relief. When I add that the 
preface to this first book was written by 
H. G. Wells, you may gather that it is an 
important book. 

You have seen the trouble Miss Gellhom 


has seen; so have I—so have a great many § 


people. Many writers have written about 
the F.E.R.A, but you get the feeling very 
definitely that her fiction gives you a truer 
picture than all the fact-presenting articles 
that you read in the newspapers. 

Mr. 


Wells says: “She is a new writer but 


her technique has an instinctive directnes } 
she tells is drawn from § 


and vigour and all 
her own acutely apprehended experiences as 
a worker in the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Enlarge this book a million 
times and you have the complete American 
tragedy.” 

The story of Mrs. Madison and her daugh- 
ter and her drunken son-in-law will com 
pletely possess you. Would you like to know 
how Mrs. Madison lives on a half sunken 
barge— 


“From Mrs. Cahill and Mrs. Cahill’s friends 
she got old magazines; and she tore out the ad- 
vertisements and pasted them all over the ripped 
and filthy newspaper of the walls. She did this 
with an eye to colour, not caring much what the 
advertisement was about, just so it looked bright 
and fresh. Campbell’s soup has vaunted 0 












My idea of a printer’s devil has § 
always been some toothy boy of about eight- § 
nails would be grimy even | 
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her walls, chic red-coated people smoked cigar- 
ettes, 2 handsome man in a polo coat drove a 
Packard, a lovely mask-like face, swathed like a 
nun, proved how clever Helena Rubinstein was 
with skin...” 

Miss Gellhorn has gone far and seen much. 
That most of it is below the surface is a 
credit to her great ability to see with under- 
standing eyes and heart. 

With her first book Miss Gellhorn has 
definitely made a place for herself. 


YOUNG MEN IN SPATS 

By P. G. WopEHOUSE 

Doubleday Doran—$2.00 

There are those carping critics who will 
say—“Oh, it’s just another Wodehouse”— 
and to this I answer, yes, it’s just another 
Wodehouse !—Mr. Raphael has dashed off 
just another Sistine Madonna, Mark Twain 
in an odd moment has found time to do an- 
other Huck Finn. Let’s be fair: Wodehouse 
can say more ridiculous, more funny, irra- 
tional, nonsensical things on a page than I 
can shake my sides at. 

Perhaps you don’t like “Young Men in 
Spats.” Perhaps you are one of those peo- 
ple who would sneer at a gentleman who 
would be worried if his gentlemen’s gentle- 
man allowed him to go out without spats. 
Well, if that’s the way you feel about it 
there’s nothing that can be done. I feel 
sorry for you—you will go down into a grave, 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung, and as far 
as I am concerned, the sooner the better. 
Not to understand Wodehouse is to miss one 
of the rarest privileges of our century. Not 
to appreciate Wodehouse is simply not to 
understand him. You may say that all Wode- 
house books are alike. Well, so are all the 
women you meet, all the steaks you eat, and 
all the sunsets. Personally—me—I am crazy 
about women and steaks and sunsets and 
Wodehouse. 


Those of you who have never gone to the 
Drones for a cocktail with Bertie Worcester 
have my sincerest sympathy. Those of you 
who have never visited the ancestral home of 
Dahlia Prenderby in Oxfordshire have not 
lived, 

But somehow or other, as you read your 
Wodehouse in the quiet of an evening at 
home—the reading won’t be quiet—don’t 
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GET SMART 


Many stories that are fine for publication are 
NOT right for movie sale BUT ANY GOOD 
MOVIE STORY is also a good story for publica- 
tion! SO—get the MOVIE ANGLE! 

If you can really write, the movie slant is not 
hard to get. To break into Hollywood WRITE 
A GOOD MOVIE STORY! 

Every writer now in a studio had to break in 
once. Hollywood is eagerly searching for those 
who have what it takes. 

Slant your stories, novels or plays for the movies 
BEFORE submitting them for publication. The 
big money is in Hollywood. Shoot at it. 

The only way to judge you as a writer—for me 
or the studios—is by what you write. 

If your manuscript is accepted for submission 
to the studios, your fee is returned immediately. 
You pay ten per cent when sold. If revision is 
necessary, I suggest revision and work with you, 
reading revised versions without further charge. 
If your story cannot be slanted for the movies, I 
tell you WHY and guide you practically for future 
work. 

Fees for consideration of your material $10 
minimum on any story or idea. If manuscript is 
over 10,000 words add $1 for each additional 1000 
words. Novels and plays, $25. 

Check for consideration fees and return postage, 
insured, must accompany all manuscripts. Posi- 
tively no exceptions to this policy. 

And again I say —if you can write — by all 
means DO A PLAY! I can help you shape it 
and get production and a movie sale, if you really 
have something. 

That’s the big money goal all real writers should 
shoot at. 

A fortune can be made from a single successful 
play that has movie potentialities. It can be your 
first-—if it’s good—just as “Gone With the Wind” 
was a first novel. 


WID GUNNING 
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2026 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 

POET Have you enough poems 

to make a bookP Send 

them to us for free advice and pos- 
sible contract. 


HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York (Est. 1926) 
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3 Felton Street, 


Writer’s Dicest 


Novels—Short Stories—Plays 


"The Service Every Writer Wants" 
Is Recognized Officially! 
Professor of Playwritl 
Staley College of the Spoken Word 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ma 





Dept 


Typing of stories, theses, books, plays and poetry by a col- 
lege graduate with a S. d i 

teaching experience in shorthand, typing, commercial law, 
and business English; studied court reporting at Gregg school 


sity of 


DENISON 


TYPING SPECIALIST 


egree in Commerce. Six years 


Chicago; spent one summer typing theses at the Univer- 
owa. Special attention given to medical and law 
40c per 1000 words. 


CLEVA GRAU 


terial. 


IOWA 





Book Length Manuscripts Wanted— If your book has merit it 
should be published. Write today Burney Bros Publishing Co 





D, Aurora, Mo. 





per 


429 


641 





Amateur Course, Professional Course, 25 lessons in each; 
splendid material, brilliantly organized and presented. : 
pert criticism by i v 
any price. 


604 E. 47th Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri 





Novels, short stories, 
editorial i 
carbon copy. 
read and mailed fiat. 








The new field of opportunity. 
dialogue. 
rules, contest form and criticism o 


word playlet in two or three acts for one dollar. Now 
is the time. 

BROOKS JENNINGS 
Box 1131, Beverly Hills, California 








Short Cut to Selling? 


Contributor to The New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, C. S. 
Monito iew, 
O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, 


“STORIES THAT SELL" 


Individualized Help 


Ex- 


trained teacher. No better courses at 


Get going now. 


THE SHIPHERD WRITERS GROUP 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


plays. and_ articles prepared to meet 
j Extra first and last pages, one 
Spelling and punctuation corrected. Proof 
35c per thousand words. Poetry Ic 


BLANCHE E. REDDY 
East 64th Street New York, N, Y. 


requirements. 


line. 





RADIO WRITING 





} _Turn your stories into 
Valuable list of simplified radio writing 
your three thousand 








CRITICISM and 
PERSONALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 


In Fiction 
and Poetry 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” 


Revie Moult’s Best P Henry & 


iocems, O. 
The Writer, The Writer's Digest, etc. 
Los Angeles 


r, Saturday 


3 West Sixth St., 
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imagine that it was just dashed off with Mr — Af 
Wodehouse sitting down at his typewriter 
and rattling off another story without due 
thought. I believe it was Isabel Paterson 


= “ , : 
who originally wrote an article about the | Every 





maestro, in which she explained the terrific e _ 
difficulties in his writings. Genius such as} fy 
belongs to Mr. Wodehouse is not casual. If) * ¢ 















we may suggest it without definite knowl. =o 
edge, we believe that it is a combination of report 
the labor, love, and a bad digestion. § is in 
If I were running a traveling agency— | cation 
and as yet I have never been asked to do s |} lancet 
—I should have as my first tour the Wode-) The 
house Country of England . and as for |j the ‘ 
me, I would like to sit at the Drones and } a 
watch the world go by. ) esti 
=~ Mr. 
Sir: paper: 
Richard Sale’s letter concerning prompt accept- 
ances urges me to put in my two cents’ worth, oS. 
I can’t compete with that record sale of his, | #¢UV! 
but I agree with his statement that the Munsey | dealer 
group hands out fast, courteous reports. Editor ” their | 
McComas bought one of mine a week after it § "°W 
was submitted, and was fully as prompt during § ™€”. 
his short term with Godwin. editor 
Dime Sports and Ainslee’s have matched that } oF the 
speed, and All America Sports has come through | But it 
with a check in four days. conve 
For sheer promptness in the book field, I be- § It ma 
lieve Godwin must take the cake. Editor Sam/ °F ite 
Curl has bought five books of mine, and four of | chand 
these brought me a mailed contract a week after | adver 
submission. The record, however, goes to “Skin § develc 
Deep,’ the second Godwin published. Mr. Curl § !crea 
dropped into Springfield for a short visit ona} able s 
Thursday, took the manuscript back with him, | ™g u 
and a contract reached me the following Tuesday of bu 
morning. Five days! That’s service in any lan Stove: 
guage ! and | 
Can anyone beat it? montl 
Harmon BELLAMY, Ping te 
588 Dickinson St. | satisfz 
Springfield, Mass. — To 
Sir: rats ) let m 
Would you be good enough to advise your ne C 
readers that we are in the market for manuscripts j — 
of 75,000 words or over, for publication in Eng: § a 
land and on the Continent. olun 
Stories emphasizing the sex angle, and a bit J Wind 
along the “hardboiled” style, typically American. | Draw: 
Can use series of short stories, connected by er 
thread to permit publishing in complete volume. | tg g. 
Payment approximately 1 to 2 cents per word, dealer 
but may pay higher for unusual stories. Bof s 
To save postage—and our time in reading mss. j In ¢] 
we cannot use—do not send stories, but give U4) canin 
short resume of same first. F. C. Gate, good 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., N. Y. equip: 












ith M.| Atlanta Market Letter 
pewriter All Addresses—Atlanta, Georgia. 
out due By H. L. Peace 
Paterson | 
out the f Every market note here was given by the editor 
- terrific | personally to our own market agent, H. L. Peace. 
such as! HE first office visited by the writer was W. R. 
ual, If\ C. Smith Publishing Company, 1020 Grant 
knowl. Building. T. W. McAllister, Editorial Director of 
a‘ the five monthly magazines published by this firm 
ation of reports that business is on the upgrade and that he 
‘is in need of material for three of his five publi- 
gency— | cations, the other two are rather technical for free 
to do so |, lancers. 
-Wode- The three publications in need of material are 
1 as for |) the Southern Hardware, Electrical South, and 
nes walt Southern Automotive Journal, while the technical 
publications, namely, Cotton and Southern Power 
} journal, can offer little encouragement. 
a Mr. McAllister summed up the needs of his 
papers as follows: 
r accept: 
orth, 4 ®Southern Hardware. In the hardware business 
. of his | activity has increased to the point where many 
Munsey | dealers are remodeling their stores, rearranging 
Editor | their stocks, installing new display fixtures, adding 
after it § 2¢W lines, and perhaps putting on outside sales- 
during | men. All this indicates the possibility of good 
' | editorial material, perhaps here just a brief item, 
1ed that | or there something in the way of a feature article. 
through | But in any event, it should be something which 
conveys ideas of practical value to other dealers. 
1, I be § It may relate to sales promotion on a single line 
‘or Sam oF item; or it may relate to some phase of mer- 
four of | chandising, such as store arrangement, displays, 
ek after | advertising, “pepping up” the sales force, or 
o “Skin § developing sales outside the store. With greatly 
{r. Curl | increased building activity, there should be avail- 
ona, able some good material on how dealers are cash- 
th him, ing in on this development by promotion of sales 
Tuesday | Of building materials, roofing, paints, tools, etc. 
ny lan- Stoves and ranges are now a seasonable line. Guns 
and ammunition will be active for the next 
month or two. Development of specialty lines sell- 
: " ing to the farm trade should follow a generally 
3t., satisfactory harvest season. 
4 
Mas. | To give one a further idea as to the possibilities 
; let me quote you a few of the story titles from 
fe your the October issue. These leads tell a story in 
uscripts themselves. They are: “It’s Time to Go After 


* Eng: } Stove and Range Sales”; “Develop Profitable 
Volume on Automatic Coal Stokers” ; “Make the 


| a bit | Windows Help Sell Goods” ; “His Repair Service 

erican. | Draws Customers”. 

4 *Electrical South. In this paper we plan 

. word, to ae 8 department featuring the electrical 
j dealer's service department, and the handling 

1g mss. | : service problems on various appliances. 

an the case of a dealer who has a good 


service department, there may be available a 
good story of how the department is handled, the 
equipment used, scale of service charges, promotion 
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Do you believe you may have an apti- 


| 
tude for writing that—properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 


fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 
“Your Analysis Test Report is wonderful and 
pointed out my errors in such a way that I will 
never forget it,” writes Florence Battle. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder” — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had’”—‘you hit on my 
weaknesses” —“none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obliga- 
tion by the 


Richard Burton Cownse 
in Cr bj Writi 


This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell. 
“I write to tell you that I have scored 
again! = short-short — “ oe 
trip. ave just received from Rur: 

Dr. Burton + , a check for $40.00."—Roth 
Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage writes: “Last week 
I received my check for $115.00 for my story, ‘The Dance of 
Death,’ which I submitted to Famous Detective Cases, Mac- 
fadden’s latest publication, and a personal letter from the 
Editor asking me to submit them more material.” 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 

ints and weaknesses. As ‘The 
school of Personal Service in Creative 
Writing”? we offer this service with- 
out obligation. No salesman will call 
on you, 
















RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc., 
1202-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and in- 
formation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing 
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of service business, etc. Or a photograph with 
short item about such a department would be 
acceptable. It may be possible to collaborate with 
a good service man in the preparation of occa- 
sional short articles on specific service problems. 

We are also interested in obtaining good ma- 
terial, short or long, relating to electrical dealer 
or utility sales campaigns or sales promotion of 
individual lines or appliances; or articles about 
contractors’ development of business on lighting 
or rewiring. And here and there, there may be 
good material available on how contractors or 
dealers are following up the extension of rural 
lines with effective sales promotion methods. 

This is evidenced by the type of articles carried 
in a recent issue of this publication. Such arti- 
cles are: “Adequate Business Records Help Insure 
Financial Success”; “New Orleans Public Service 
Builds New Lamps from Old”; “IES Floor Lamp 
Helps Sell Indirect Factory Lighting” 

®Southern Automotive journal. We are in need 
of some good feature material for this publication. 
Car sales have increased greatly, service business 
is quite active. New car models will soon be 
here ; and here and there a story may be available 
about how an aggressive dealer has “cleaned up”’ 
in preparation for the new models and the pro- 
gram he has developed to put over the new 
models. Many car dealers and garages are re- 
modeling or improving their service department 
layouts, which indicates the possibility of “before 
and after’ photographs with story. Some are 
putting in model lubrication or quick service de- 
partments. There should be stories available of 
garages or service stations selling the need of 
“preventive” service for fall and winter months 
or selling the safety inspection idea. And we are 
still interested on handling the perennial trade-in 
problem, developing truck sales, promoting tire 
and accessory sales, etc. 

Articles should be held to the essential facts. 
We are as much interested in short items as longer 
feature articles. Illustrations should be included 
wherever possible. The ideas developed should 
be practical, and of general interest. Emphasis 
should be placed on HOW the idea was developed 
and the results. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 

















FREE CRITICISM OF YOUR GAG IDEAS 


For a limited time we offer personal criticism by Don Ulsh 
to purchasers of The Gag Builder. Mr. Ulsh will draw 
up and market salable ideas, splitting the check as high as 
50-50. Send a dollar today for your copy which entitles you 
to personal help from Don Ulsh of 24 ideas. Ideas must_be 
eee within 90 days following purchase of The Gag 


Builder 
JOHNSON PRESS 
443 Wrightwood Chicago 
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Many writers seem to think that we wan 
stories from large cities only. The greatest por. 
tion of our circulation is in small towns, and 
we really want all the material from small tow; 
we can get. 

Payment is made following publication varying 
from %c to lc. 

©The Southeastern Drug Journal, edited by' 
R. D. Rainey, formerly located at 312 Peachtre 
Arcade Building, has moved to new quarters a! 
209 Bona Allen Building. Mr. Rainey was out 
of the city, attending to business in Chicago, hov. | 
ever his secretary, Miss Lillian Robinson advised | 
me that the publication was still in the market for | 
articles pertaining to retail and wholesale dng 
trade of the South. Payment for material is 2c; 
per column inch. 

®The Southern Hotel Journal, published by Ben | 
Wand, has moved to Jacksonville, Florida. The 
writer will contact this publication next month 
and present his findings in a Florida Market Let. 
ter for the next issue. 

©The Yopps Publications, located at 711-15 
Glenn street, S. W., publishers of Refrigeration 
and Southein Funeral Director, are making plan 
to make Refrigeration a weekly, according to Mrs 
K. Benefield, secretary in the Yopps office. (Hal 
Reynolds, editor, was attending a convention in 
New York City.) 

The establishing of Refrigeration as a weekl; 
will mean our need of more writers throughout! 
the country as this is a national publication, ex- 
claimed Mr. Benefield. It will be well for the 
live awake writers in the field to contact Mr. 
Reynolds by mail upon his return to Atlanta. 

No rate of payment has yet been announced 
for this paper, but the present rate is Yc to Ic 
per word following publication. 

This publication can now use articles pertaining 
to the application of plant refrigeration and 
equipment from any part of the country. News 
stories pertaining to the installation of new equip 
ment, the enlarging of plants, elections of new 
officers, etc., are welcomed. 

®Southern Funeral Director at the same ad-' 
dress, is in the market for material relating t 
funeral directing. Features and news of the 
business are acceptable. The same rate of pay 
ment is made as that of Refrigeration. 

®Called in to see my good friend Charles Fram 
of the Abernethy Turrentine Publishing Company 
at 303 Mortgage Guarantee Building, and be 
reports that the trade paper field in the Sout 
is on the up. 

Mr. Fram has charge of Southern « Advertising| 
and Publishing, The Southern Stationer and Office § 
Outfitter, and Monumental World. 

© Monumental World, he says, is his chief worty 
This is a national publication and is in the need 
of articles with “sales meat” in them. Most df 
the free lancers fail to study the magazine, ant 
send into his office articles that have little bea 
ing on his publication. He is interested in goo 
material but that he does not have time 
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carry on correspondence with writers who have 
no promise for his publications. 

We can use three or four articles a month 
varying from 100 to 1500 words on how new 
sales are made, cooperation in the industry to the 
advantage of the dealer and also shorts on the 
news of the industry. 

Southern Advertising and Publishing is in 
the need of good merchandising and sales pro- 
motion articles. 

©The Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 
is in the market for news and features of stationers 
and office outfitters of the Southern States. 

Payment for the four publications is 20c per 
column inch following publication while photos 
range from 50c to $1.50. 

©The Loyless Publications have moved to their 
new quarters, 604-10 Commercial Exchange 
Building. This firm put out two papers namely 
the National Carbonator and Bottler and Laun- 
dryman’s Cleaner’s Guide. 

Mr. Loyless pointed out that he is in need of 
correspondents for his papers but that he finds 
it very difficult to secure worth while writers. 

National Carbonator and Bottler is in need of 
merchandise stories from any part of the coun- 
try. Articles on new outlets for the products 
of the trade. An example of the type material 
used is seen from the articles in a recent issue. 
They are: “Cultivating Drug Store Outlets” ; 
“Whip the Price Cutter with Intelligent Adver- 
tising” ; “Better Bottling Methods’. 


®@Laundryman’s Cleaner’s Guide, published in 
the interests of the Laundry and Cleaning Trades 
in the Southeast and Southwest, want ideas that 
will enable a man to readapt the same idea to his 
own business and make money out of it. 

Correspondents are wanted for both publications 
in the following cities: Raleigh, N. C.; New Or- 


leans, La.; Dallas, Texas; Oklahoma City; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; and Miami and Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Payment is 2c a word and $1.00 for photos. 


®Southern Dairy Products Journal, published by 
Fred H. Sorrow, at 604 Commercial Exchange 
Building, is directed to owners of cheese factories, 
milk plants, creameries and dairymen, and is in 
the market for good material but suggest that 
writers study the magazine before submitting 
material. 

Correspondents are wanted in the major cities 
of the South. Payment is made at the rate of 
Yac to 1c per word. 

The Walter W. Brown Publishing Company at 
223 Courtland Street, N. E., publishers of the 
Southern Beauty Shoppe, Sweets, Commercial 
Fertilizer, and New South Baker, (there’s a line-up 
for you) have Joe Marlan as its new editor suc- 
ceeding Frank Rowsey, who is now in the news- 
Paper business in Albany, Ga. 

Mr. Marlan points out that he is stocked up in 
material for all his publications except New South 
Baker. This publication is in the need of unusual 
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SONGWRITERS 


write today for your FREE COPY 
of 24-page instructive booklet, which 
contains a wealth of information 
that will really help you. 

Send your song-poems for free ex- 
amination and criticism. Prompt re- 
port and safe handling guaranteed. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, 














Crim Bldg., Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 
SEND SOxsS TO US! 


Our piano parts published by large U. S. publishers. Work 
guaranteed in neatness, correctness and promptness of 
completion. 

Our songs have been played by the Marine Band and 
other famous organizations, broadcast by radio and stage 
artists. Poems examined free. Three lessons on song-poem 
writing, 25c postpaid. 

NATIONAL =. 
Dept. ““W Thomaston, 


Clark Building, Maine 














POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Collaboration with a well known and thoroughly trained 
composer. Over 30 songs placed with publisher on a —— 
basis this year. There is an increasing demand for bot! 
Popular and Semi-Classic songs. Send your poems for free 
criticism and suggestions. 

McNEIL 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
1582-M West 27th St., Los Angeles, California 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


I ENJOY TYPING MANUSCRIPTS, and take an in- 
terest in such work, doing it accurately and neatly. 
For this reason I usually get repeat orders. 35c a 
thousand words, including carbon and return postage. 
Discount on 10, 600 words and over. 


JOHN W. GOLD 








341 E. Okmulgee St. Muskogee, Oklahoma 
SONG e 


-rom WRITERS 


more _ (and professional) writers 
In 1935 earn royalties from published 
songs, thru the Poly of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 

due to the increased demand for 
In 1936 original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 

Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
osal. Professional offices at Hollywood and San 
‘rancisco; Representation at Chicago and New York. 

COMPLETE LITERATURE ON SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample published hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC -for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. WI, 


Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
“We Lead — Others Follow” 
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Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official market lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and 
much other general information. An invalu- 
able, necessary guide for every syndicate 
writer, selling his own work. 380c postpaid. 

2. The Editor and Publisher Year Seek listing 
the mame and address of every newspaper 
daily, as well as the names of its various 
editors. All data on all advertising agencies 
and a tremendous amount of general infor- 
mation a syndicate writer must have to sell 
his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 

3. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same 
as the above item, except that it deals only 
with small country. newspapers that are is- 
sued weekly, twice a week, or fortnightly. 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 









































Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 4€0 page cloth bound book published July 15th is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer = condensed im one volume. Money 
back 08 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 


@naid 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries andarticlestohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now og Sh yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly and promptly to meet editors’ requirements. 
40c per 1 words. Poetry, ic per line. ctua- 
tion and minor grammatical errors corrected free. 
Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. dis- 
count on book lengths. 

MAGDALENE MATHIEU 


Dept. E, 231 E. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 






















Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not ‘“‘down our 
street,’ but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. 

Therefore, we have established a new department 
—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 


Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 
ublishers 
AZTEC — "an ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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i : T Lé 
articles on the southern baking trade. Ideas y es 
to the material wanted should be secured from gp 
a copy of the publication. LADDE 

®The Dixie Contractor, published weekly at 219 antists 
Red Rock Building, is in the market for artids Parkvil 
pertaining to unusual building conditions, engine. AUTHEN 
ing conditions and can use correspondents in th MONT! 
major cities of the South. i ag 

News articles are wanted and payment is ma money 
at 25c per column inch. Writers should quey ndine 
Roy L. Kerr. NAGGED 

drugles 
®Newspaper Features, Inc., located at 227 Hur — 
Bldg., is a service that goes to both weekly ani WRITER: 
dailies, principally in Georgia. It has its om profescl 
staff of writers but can use unusual articles of pub a 
lic interest to state and county government. J.C tribute 
Wilson is the manager. — . 
This firm also publishes Southern Progress,i® West 4 
magazine devoted to the progress of cities in th ms 
a : “TIPS” F 
South. Bert N. Garstin, manager, states that my cli 
is in need of material from various sections ani 
can use correspondents in Florida, Georgia, Tex WILL PI 
nessee and North and South Carolina. Writes Vicinity 
should query him for a sample copy and instruc{} TRAVEL 
tions. Payment varies from Yac to 1c per wong Macoml 
and photos bring from 50c to $3.00. CONTEST 
three is 
Pa. 
AN UNUS 
PERSONALS | = 
member 
ticulars 
91, Sta 
The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is mud 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Eaij) TROUBLI 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writer ($1.00 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical produces) Los An 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men oughow: 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score ¢)) 2,500 USI 
foreign countries. ects ; 
Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a worl arge 
Using a box number counts the same as five words —- 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. ymou 
No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondent SONGWR 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Paymer cosa 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cove Riatc <4 
for the January issue on or before December 16. Ratt 
7 cents the word. . NEW OR 
We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an a your or 
vertiser in our “personal” department to please get @ answers 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 
ANN WI 
tions, 2 
| sett Bo 
AUTHORS, ATTENTION!—When you require photo? 
graphs to illustrate manuscript, address Willian 
Thompson Literary and Photo Service, Saugerties | LETTER 
New York. stamp. 
WHEREVER YOU ARE—Box 670, Seattle Washingt) MONEYM 
brings new zest for the bored, new interest for for star 
isolated. Postage—please. pital at 
Shop, 0 
C. K. WISHES EACH MEMBER of her Friendshi; Club RAPID ¥ 
the very happiest of holidays. Box 670, Seattty Bottom 
Washington. bs am, 
ACME WRITER’S SERVICE—Western Terms;_ Writ) SONGWRI 
ing Westerns; Modern Slang; Beginner's Errorsi’ to Fifty 
How to Succeed as a Writer; Editorial jTeboos) 10, L 
Plots To Avoid; Marks of the Amateur; Mlarks ‘ 
the Professional; Do’s and Dont’s; Commo o- PRICELE: 
matical Errors; egy * While Learning; § Dutch 
Short Story Markets; The Pun Maker; Familia utch | 
Sayings; Strong Verbs. ow to write: ye 
Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love Stories% FREE, A! 
Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; ye ene 
Stories; Short Short Stories. 10c each; for # quickly, 


301 N. Sth, Douglas, Wyo. 








LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 

Ideas 4 ge F- stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
1000 ORIGINAL PLOTS—professionals’ files; meth- 

ed froa ods analyzing published stories — $1.00. PLOT 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


‘S—Sell drawings. Monthly publication, 
y at 21 a aapeution. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, 


* articles Parkville, Mo. 


-Ngineer- NTIC INFORMATION SUPPLIED ONE 
S in the AUTH for $2.00 regarding New York Life, People, 
7 ; Places, Film-Radio-Musical-Dramatic Studios, Pub- 
lishers, Agencies, and Contact possibilities. Send 
money order and all inquiries to M. L. Beck, P. O. 


ry pn Box 35, Station W, New York City, N. Y. 
Ty ——EEE 
AGGED BY STOMACH DISTRESS? $1.00 brings 
e- inexpensive relief. Emma Leidigh, 818 N. 
97 Hi Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
</ Hur pes ste 
kly and WRITERS—Wanting to live in New York at very low 


: cost by assisting operate Co-operative Residence for 
its own professional men and women. Luxurious old man- 
of pub- sion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. Recrea- 

tion. Work 20 hours waiting on tables and con- 
t. J.C tribute $4.75 up weekly in exchange room, board. 
Work less, contribute little more. Plenty of time to 
write, or seek position. Write Union Church, 229 
Eres, a West 48th Street, New York. 


s in th} wrps” FOR FEATURE ARTICLES supplied through 
that h: my clipping service. Full cooperation and satisfac- 
ons and tion. Wm. Willsey, McAlester, Cklahoma. 


ia, Tet} WILL PHOTOGRAPH your requirements, Phila. and 
Writer vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 4515 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


instruc) TRAVEL WRITER needs collaborating plotwriter. 
er wort Macomber, Padanaram, Mass. 


CONTESTS AND PRIZES for writers. Copy, 10c; next 
three issues, 20c. Free Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, 
Pa, 


AN UNUSUAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB for unusual 
people. Unusual books loaned free. Over 1,800 
members the world over. Send 3c stamp for par- 
ticulars of our unique service to CONTACTS, Box 
91, Station D, New York City. 

is much 


e. Eat) TROUBLED? Send problems to mentor. Birth date. 

| writers ($1.00 donation.) Miss Huber, 2812 Guirado St., 

roducers Los Angeles, Calif. 

roughow: —_—_—— 

oe 2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. All sub- 
’ a (bargains). Catalog 10c. Circular mailing 

a wl arge clientele writers only, results assured. Wanted, 








courses, printing presses, typewriters. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Pa. 


— SONGWRITERS desiring collaboration—register your 
to cove name with Fifty-Fifty Magazine. Write Lee Ice 
Music Co., Publishers, Marietta, Ohio. 


. Rate 
— NEW ORIGINAL CARTOONS OR COMICS made to 
e get i your order. 10 for $12. One figure. (No postals 


answered.) Box D-5. 


——-—// ANN WILLIAMS—PROPHETESS. Answers 5 -ques- 
pony Ne Birth date. Write now! 1100 Narragan- 
» phote sett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 
Willian hneaepeteranaimand 
ugertie,") LETTER CLUB. For Ladies and Gentlemen. List for 
stamp. Capitol Pen Pals, Deverill St., Ludlow, Ky. 


ee |MONEYMAKING IDEAS for sale, 25c, $1.00. List 
for stamp. War story writers, get authoritative hos- 
pital atmosphere from A. E. F. nurse. The Skit 

| Shop, Oaklawn, R. I 


hip Club a 
seattle, RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uniform 
rf — Margins” included Free. G. N. Alworth, 
ion, Ohio. 












+ Writ! 

1 a s SONGWRITERS—Get together—Collaborate. Subscribe 

Taboos ~4 ifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; sample copy, 

tarks of ic. Lee Ice Music Co., Publishers, Marietta, Ohio. 
Gram: 





; Shot) PRICELESS MATERIAL! R Book, P Ivani 

Familia Dutch Pow-wowing, Hex-ing. $1.00. ‘Box D-2. — 
Westert 
M 


te FREE, AMAZING, UTTERLY NEW WAY to make 
waa with ‘eerd Typewriter. Stamp brings details 
y. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR NEXT 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

{ jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 


We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
‘est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words..............$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words.............$2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............-$3.00 
3000 to 4000 words............-$4.00 
4000 to 5000 words.............$85.00 
after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 
Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 








Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing, and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 








“Know thyself,” said one of the 
wisest men of ancient Greece, but 
even now — after 2,500 years — few 
people know their own possibilities 
in any direction — business, profes- 
sional or social We DO KNOW 
that one man or woman steps for- 
ward, assumes responsibilities and 
GETS RESULTS, while another 
hesitates, gropes, stumbles. The prin- 
cipal difference is that one has found 
the way to delve into his untouched 
mental resources, bringing forth a 
wealth of understanding and vigor 
that assures greater achievement. 


Men and women everywhere are solving 
TODAY ’s problems successfully by applying 
vital principles known to ancient philoso- 
phers. These principles — unknown to most 
people because they have been kept from the 
masses who would misuse the wisdom — are 
available to you through association with the 
Rosicruciang (not a religious organization). 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Find out about this fascinating way to 
greater Personal Achievement—it might make 
startling changes in your future success and 
happiness. Address: Scribe R.M.N. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
rT AMORC} 


San Jose California 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


Writer’s Dicrestr 





‘PLOTTO: 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 





ATTENTION WRITERS! 
looking for: Perpetual magical 
what day any date fell on. Important historical 
dates, other valuable information. Don’t miss it, 
25c postpaid. R. McFarlane, 1309 Payne Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio. * 


GAGMAN, bored with humor, 
spondence. Box D-1. 


Just the thing you've heen 


calendar. Tells 


wants gloomy corr. 


WRITERS: Spare time E-Z Money. Instructi 
Universai Mailing Service, Cataldo, —” am, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages, 
Dime, stamp (Copyright 1935), G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 


SONG WRITERS: Price list of expert music manuscript 
services Free. Len Fleming, Song Specialist sine: 
1911, Wellsboro, Penna. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Border. History, agriculture, 
anything. Ten questions authoritatively answered, 
$1.00. Cliff Bisbee, Jamul, Calif. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. 
for details and Markets. 
Marlin, Texas. 


WRITERS—Send me your birth date, and $1.00. | 
will send you a true reading. Confidential. Rev, 


Send 25 
Writers’ Service, Box 413, 


Rose Collins, 108 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif,) 
uU. S. A. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS RETURNED because of 
errors in English? Let me decide your questions} 
of grammar. Each question 20c. 
The Grammarian, Box 683, Benjamin Franklin St 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low a 
25c each, booklets and pamphlets at bargain prices 
Estimates free. owe A. Burk and Company, 73) 
N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Have a laugh with BELLY ACHING MAG and cur 
your grouch all for 25c and get a free copy of th 
Belly Aching Kid in the bargain. Address BELLY 
ACHING MAG, Box 136, Station V., Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis 
25c each. All 3 for 50c convenienty bound. In. 
quiries appreciated. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio, 


CASH FOR NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS! Name of fire 
wanting and paying One Dollar for certain clipping 


listed in our Bulletin—price 10 cents. H. Hipper| 
stiel, Russell Ave., Bethlehem, Penna. 
WANTED: Midwife for my brainchildren. Will copy: 


read, type, shine shoes for New York Writer wh 
will criticize my stuff, if said knows his stuff . Ba 
D-4. 


ARE YOU THINKING of writing for profit? “The First 
Step,” by Henry Lees, four-page leaflet, gives actus 
facts. Ten cents (coin). H. E. Foreman, Box 221) 
Sacramento, Calif. 





LADY—Thirty-eight, go anywhere, desires position #7 
secretary to writer. Box D-3. 





Join Writers’ Circle a! 


FREE PROSPECTUS sent. Besner-4, # 


share in valuable advantages offered. 


Church, N. Y. City. 


10c BRINGS COPY—“Songwriter’s Guide.” 1242 West 
31st St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Full explanations.) 
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WRITERS’ RESEARCH—Any conceivable subject. be, 


tend other business, leave your research to us. 2 


fenuine ] 
et. Cos 
Franklin 


2 sati i rant 
competent staff . Accuracy, satisfaction guar oe SEGINNIN, 


75c each. Extensive ! 
Send for free informatics 
307 Christophe 


Confidential. Questions, 
search, 75c_ 500 words. ¢ 
Guardian Research Publications, 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





STRONG, WELL DEVELOPED PLOTS. Any typ 
slanted to order. Shorts, $3.00. Novelettes, bers 
Novels over 15,000 words, $10.00. Miller’s Se 
Box 423, Boise Idaho. 
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ALTH OF INFORMATION 
a $1.00. Suthren, 32 State, Welland, 
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_ TEXAS TECHN( 
oun The Quality Book) sco: 
Tells e 
torial Publisher 
iss it, 

Ave, (Continued from page 34) 
com. § This business of subject-matter would fill 
an article by itself. Here I only want to 
$1.08 make it clear that an editor who wants a 
script put aside usually has cogent and valid 
ages, - : 
wort | reasons for making such a request. It will 
pay you to heed his suggestions, for your in- 
ya'E terests and his are identical—the production 
of a salable novel. Toward this goal you 
culturs} must follow a lonely and difficult path ; you 
'E must traverse a major part of the distance 
nd 2 unaided. But in the final stage you are en- 
ox 413, ° ° ° . 
“ tiled to what aid a sympathetic editor can 
oo. 18 give you. And, if you have what it takes, 
fe you will get it. 
ause ol 
uestioons, THREE SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS of San Francisco 
nations, Bay Bridge, world’s largest, mailed any place for 
lin Ste 25c in coin—no stamps. Hollywood Movie Flash, 
729 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
slowae . . P 
: price.g GLADIOLUS BULBS—Many beautiful varieties, rea- 
A 3 sonably priced. Write for price list. Ozark Oasis, 
% Mountain View, Missouri. 
ind cur® INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CLUB—Send dime for 
y_of the latest issue of Bulletin. Contact writers everywhere. 
BELL! 360 Preston, Ottawa, Canada. 
ti, Ohio. 
ose pub YOUNG “BOHEMIAN” WRITER, liberal, tolerant, de- 
Jutcome— sires position in “Greenwich Village’ environment. 
Analysis. Any reasonable proposition considered. Ex-English 
nd, Ip teacher. Write Box D-6. 
, Ohio. caeeaanmenen 
» of ial WANTED—To board two writers wishing quiet place 
clipping to work. Good plain food served country style. Rates 
Hippet reasonable. Also to write songs for Operetta in col- 


laboration with playwright. Rumford 


B. Noble, 
Point, Maine. 







Fill copy: eee 
iter we, WANTED—Mimeograph machine. 


Henry Van Dyke, 
uff . Ba 105 Cottage, Midland Park, N. J. 


» 200 NEWSPAPER TERMS by seasoned journalist and 
correspondent. Complete Dictionary, 50c. Schoen, 
1224 Spring, Madison, Wis. 


if —_-—— 
é : NEWSPAPER FEATURE ARTICLES—Almost any in- 
osition # telligent Person can Write and Sell them. Booklet, 
F. Adventures in Free-Lance Newspaper Feature Writ- 

















| ing,” 25c. Holden, Publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 
leet, « 2 
ner “CARTOON COLLABORATION! Seek established 
artist requiring political cartoon ideas. Box D-7. 
242 Wes 
PLOTTO BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK: Sacrificing 
} enuine PLOTTO, really new, with instruction book- 
‘ » et. Cost $25, sacrifice for $9. Jesse Webb, 1239 
ject. Franklin Avenue, New York City. 
us. dil 
yarantee 
nsive Rr) SEGINNING WRITERS—Make money free-lance re- 
formate Spperteahnn ate instructions, $1.00. Bulletin of 
ristopbel , ies. c i f > i 
Service, Station A-11, Jopline _ a ee 
}WILL TRAD : ; 
Any ty? E SHORT-SHORT GENIE f ° 
28, Mystery. Paul Simon, 20 W. 126 St., sand Yorn Cie. 
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“““Write 


the story that editors 
can’t refuse! 


It’s easy for you to sell your 
story when it’s interesting and 
is what the editor wants. But 


How can you tell? 
Only by learning how to 
judge the interest value of 
your manuscript unit by 
unit. “Latent ability” to 
write never, of itself, sold a 
story. Editors buy only what 
they believe will interest 
their readers. But the editors 
and the readers do not read 
your manuscript as a whole story, nor even 
as whole scenes. They read by nuclear units. 
These units combine into scenes; the scenes 
in turn make up the whole story. 


John Gallishaw, 
author of “The 
Only Two Ways to 
Write a Story,’ 
“Twenty Problems 
of the Fiction Writ- 
er’ and “Advanced 
Problems of the 
Fiction Writer.” 


How do you know when a 
unit is interesting? 


By subjecting it to some simple tests worked out by 
John Gallishaw. The Gallishaw Method of unit 
analysis consists of breaking down every manuscript 
into nuclear units. Scores of people with latent 
ability to write have learned to produce interesting 
fiction by the Gallishaw Method. Even established 
writers have greatly increased their ability to pro- 
duce by utilizing this famed method. 


Interesting fiction 
is the only fiction that sells 


Most of these people did not learn why they were 
receiving rejection slips until theyacquired the abil- 
ity to analyze their work unit-by-unit. They began, 
just as you may begin, by studying the famous Gal- 
lishaw “Case and Problem’’ Method. You, too, may 
learn how to anticipate in advance exactly the re- 
sponse of the editor and reader and how to produce 
units that will insure it. When you do, your fiction 
will sell. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Individualized Development” 


It brings you the story of John Gallishaw, his 
method, and its splendid results. It shows you why 
there is no such thing as a “ready-made” course in 
fiction writing. The Gallishaw Method permits an 
individualized training program, styled to fit your 
particular needs. Gallishaw-trained writers, now 
appearing in the current magazines, turned their 
latent “spark” into profitable production of inter- 
esting fiction that the editors couldn’t refuse. Read- 
ing this booklet was their first step toward selling 
interesting fiction. Let it be yours. Send for this 
booklet now. 


JOHN eamenteas* | OFFICE 


Suite 4-L Park Ave., New York 












































Ey rite to Sell 


} SIMPLIFIED—COMPLETE—STIMULATING 
And — at last ‘= a course brilliantly 
—aee planned in its every lesson and assign- 
ment, for the alert, intelligent student- 
writer. No ability tests, no flattery. The 
S. T. C. gives you full value jin expert training that 
brings results. Send now fdr “The Way Past the 


Editor.” Free. 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
| Denver, Colo. 


1836 Champa Street 





Without obligation send me a\ copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.” 


Name 
NE 5S 6 storie Sivas wwislaere@deieinie | Sicha eaRapeneeabalar eee 


Have You Seen the 


HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
and his life in every detail; 2200 uniquely 
complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
able aid to all who use the Epglish language. 
A reference book which should be in every- 
one’s library. 416—7x9'¥2 pages, bound in 
buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
Dept. D will bring details 4nd free chart. 
Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, insured, 
from | 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. D. — P. ©. Box|133 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 


WRITER’s DicEstT 
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THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of |your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients| write me continu- 
ally that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
professionally prepared for publication. I|revise, polish, and 


give your story new life, interest and appeal. Returned to 
you typed and with carbon copy. Ternjs, one dollar per 
thousand words. Books, 60 cents per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - = Edgerton, Missouri 








"MY HAT'S OFF— 


I came in as a seaptio—and came out satisfied. I didn’t 
believe your claims—I thought you were jjust giving me a 
‘come on’. was wrong—and so my hiat’s o to you. 
You’ve shown me how to write—something I thought was 
impossible. Your criticism showed me my weak spots—your 
revision taught me new methods. You're {the specialist for 
my brain children from now on.”’ H. W. L. 

The above letter tells “he more about jour service than 
anything we could possibly say. Ve givé you more than 
we advertise! Ask for our FREE circuldr, it may show 
you the way to success. 

Fees: 25c each thousand words, one dollar minimum on 
any one script. Fee pays for reading jand, if needed, 
criticism. If script is salable, we'll market it for 10%. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS: We will prepare your speeches or 
sermons at very low cost to you. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Editorial Rooms: 705 Railway Exchange Bidg., ect Canada 
















T 
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MYSTERY WRITERS—“Who” and “How” are fairly 
easy. “Why” is often a problem. Save headaches 
and time. Send for 200 Murder Motives, 40 Suicide 
Motives. Not a mere list of words or abstract ideas 
but authentic situations briefly expressed. A valy. 
able compilation supplied in convenient form for 
quick reference. $1.00. No stamps. Empire Lite. 
ary Service, P. O. Box 65, Elmhurst, New York. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS: Get actual instruc. 
tions, requirements hot from editor’s pen. 25 cents, 
Harrington, Lakefield, Minn. ‘ 


HEY, YOU! 200 prizes for solving average crossword 
puzzle! Send dime for puzzle and rules. 


Address Puzzle Contest, Box 35, Riverside, Illinois, 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20, 
Box O-3. 





REJECTION LAMENTATION—Lessen your own woes 
by enjoying another’s. A lachrymose poem. 20c, 
Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid, 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


HITLER-NAZI INFORMATION, given by one who 
saw Hitler rise to power through long years. Send 
25c coin and stamped envelope to Martin Theilen, 
Turlock, Calif. ; 


STORY OUTLINES—Not just a plot, but characters} 
and story synopsis of 250 to 1000 words. Easily 
built up into salable story. $1.00 each. C. Pearse, 
Box 404, Oakland, California. 


A REAL PRESENT TO YOURSELF or to a student 
writer. A “set” of writers’ working “tools.” 1000 
“said’’ synonyms. 100 virile verbs, 1000 vivid ad- 
jectives-adverbs. All emotionally classified for ix 
stant reference, $1.00 postpaid. Also Emotional Char. 
acter Delineation (18 sheets), $1.00. Or both ir 
handsome loose-leaf folder, $2.00. Postpaid promptly 
to any address. Working Writers’ Service, 1053 
Fremont Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


YOUNG AMATEUR WRITER desires corres 
with New Yorker. Paul Yazolino, 3125 S. 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 


WRITER AND POET—Desires correspondence, seeks 
inspiration, hopes for companionship and craves col: 


ondence 
. First 
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laboration. Box D-10. 


WISH TO SWAP short time use of PLOT-GENIE for) 
use of PLOTTO. Box D-9. 





UNUSUAL, exquisite, uplifting, five poems, only te 
cents; high grade Oriental dinner story, will increas 
your prestige, 25 cents; 25 famous sentences or verst 
concerning each of precious or semi-precious gems 
25 cents. Box D-8. 





MUSIC TRANSPOSED—Melody line, 40c; full a 
paniment, $1.35. Words typed. Money-order wit” 
manuscript. Mary Osborne, 4611 Wabash, Kans 
City, Mo. 





I WRITE LYRICS to your melody—One Dollar. Melvit;, 
Burke, Black River, New York. 





ATTRACTIVE, quiet winter home near Thomasyiltj 
Good climate, location; reasonable rates. is 
Duren, Meigs, Ga. 

i Ww 

MONEY GETTING AUTOGRAPHS. Details, 25c. 
are market. Eggert-Carson, Publishers, 832 Gree; 
wood Ave., Trenton, N. J. 








si} 

WRITERS use typewriter in MAIL ORDER BU 
NESS, while waiting for STORY check. Send fe 
FREE booklet describing WORKABLE money 
ing plans in “Library of Business Opportunities | 
Drawer 791, Sequin, Texas. 





PEN-PALS “ALL-LETTERS” MONTHLY—Soul Bet 
ing. Send birthdate—letter to be printed 
Rita Anderson, Ekalaka, Mont. 











CROSSWORD MARKETS—25c. Circulars Free. 


35, Riverside, Illinois. 
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Sir: 

We are interested in seeing free lance articles 
of not over 1200 words, which give the complete 
sory of a new way of merchandising Oriental 
rugs as used by some specific dealer. 

We do not care to see material telling us that 
Oriental rugs are works of art. The selling end 
is what our magazine is primarily interested in. 
This includes developing markets out of the usual 
run of Oriental rug retailing, methods of ap- 
proaching prospective customers, showroom and 
window displays, the bookkeeping angle, etc. 

We pay rates ranging from Yc upwards, the 
amount varying according to berit. Payment is 
on publication which follows acceptance closely. 

The Oriental Rug Magazine, 
22 West 48th St., N. Y. C. 


The Broadway Play Market Letter will be back 
in the DicesT next month. 


Radio Letter 


By H. DonaLp Spatz 





URING the past few months I have received 

numerous requests for information and in- 
structions on how to organize and operate a radio 
syndicate. These requests have come, mainly, 
from writers who for one reason or another, have 
failed to place their scripts with established syndi- 
cates, some of whose requirements have been pub- 
lished in this department from time to time. 

Since a treatise on this subject, giving adequate 
instructions and information on how to form one’s 
own syndicate, would of necessity be quite long 
and involved, and since this sort of thing would 
appeal to but a limited number of this column’s 
readers, it will be impossible for me to reply to 
those requests here in print. Those writers who 
desire such information, however, may contact 
me personally, and I will be glad to steer them to 
a dependable source of assistance. 

I can, however, try and explain just why a 
great many writers fail to land scripts which are 
quite obviously first class with established syndi- 
cates, and in so doing, I will probably make it 
easier for a great many of you to write more suc- 
cessfully for the syndicate market. 

: A single broadcasting station has a great deal 
in common with a magazine. The Woman’s Home 
Companion, for example, is designed to appeal to 
a large mass of women readers. Esquire, is meant 
to be tead by men. Successful Farming, goes 
primarily to farmers. And so with each maga- 
zine. It is published for a particular type of per- 
son, a special class, a definite stratum of society. 
— to some extent, is similar. Aside 
caer a. eg eae of certain programs to 
eee gn n Recsonggees ec e., household hints 
tlie: Sethe He ages programs for the 

y; e stories for the children, 
the less evident fact is also true that 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





“OKEY, COME IN” 


When a big ship comes into an airport, sci- 
ence and skill combine to leave nothing to 
chance. If you seek a happy landing for 
your stories or novels, leave nothing to 
chance. Take a tried course. Ask Wimmer 
to solve your writing problems with his 
planned criticism and advice. His help may 
prove to be the key to cash for future de- 
livery of writing ability. Send your writing 
troubles to him. His job is to set you on 
the right course. He makes his own living 
by writing, and gives you the benefit of his 
experience. 

Just send one or more of your best manu- 
scripts with $1 for the first 1,000 words and 
25 cents for each additional 1,000 words in 
each manuscript, and stamped envelope for 
return. See advertisement in October and 


November Writer’s Digest. If he can’t help 
you, your money will be refunded. 

























DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
1512 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











There ARE Shortcuts To Success 


My practical course in THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY 
WRITING will shorten your apprenticeship and guide you to 
success. Reasonable. Adapted to your individual needs. 
Collaboration. Criticism. Sales service. My pupils are 
selling stories worked out in collaboration with me. I can 
help YOU. Write for details today. 


DORIS GARST 
DO 


500 CEDAR UGLAS, WYOMING 


Manuscripts properly prepared for submission 
by trained author’s typist and proof reader. 
6 years in this work. College graduate. Minor 
corrections, carbon. Good grade paper. 40c 
per thousand. Discount on MSS. over 20,000 


words. 
RAYMOND MacKENDREE 
Woodland Drive Thomasville, Ga. 





"WANTED 


STORIES, BOOKS, PHOTOPLAYS, RADIO SKITS 





Do your business through an agent and get results. 

Send your work, including rejects. If I think it all right, 
I will accept it for sale and return your fees; if not, 
will, if possible, make it salable by giving you my criti- 
cism and suggestions, based upon my training. 

New Writers are in demand—you may be a natural 
writer; your material may have valuable picture possi- 
bilities, where the large checks come from. 

My fees are low as I gamble with you on collecting 
a 10% commission on a sale—so I must help. Send $1 per 
5000 words or fraction; books special rates; no instruction 
books or courses for sale. 


SMITH LITERARY AGENCY 


Box 2381 Hollywood, California 
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Two books; two magazine stories; a 
series of twelve shorts and two originals 
by unknown writers to major studios. 


1 SELL STORIES........... 


My organization has been established 
for seventeen years and the success of 
my service is proven by SALES. If you 
are interested in this lucrative market, 
write TODAY for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215, Dept. O 























RADIO WRITING 


you owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 
to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 
good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


by Peter DiGR. ccc ccccccccccscccece $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine. ..cccccccccvcvns $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE i 

by Peter Dixon ......se.ceeees ecee -$2.0 
2058 RADIO LOG BOGE ccccccscccccecccese os 


Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


tion governs to a large extent the type of progran 
which it puts on the air. 

A station in metropolitan centers, for example, 
will put on programs which are basically slanted 
toward the average type of person who lives ing 
large city. The station in the small city of, 
hundred thousand people will put on program 
which, for the most part, appeal to a less sophis 
ticated class of listener. The station in the stil 
smaller town will appeal more and more to the 
rural type of listener. The station in the south 
ern part of the country will present a fare that 
will be to the liking of southern people, and the 
same rule applies to mid-western and westen 
stations. 









Now a radio syndicate is operated for the pur 
pose of selling script material to the greatest por 
sible number of broadcasting stations throughout 
the country. In order to be financially successful 
the syndicate manager must select scripts which 
will have the widest possible appeal . . 
will be to the liking of the largest number off 
listeners. The story of the founding of the state 
of Virginia, for example, would probably be 
intense interest to listeners thicughout half i 
dozen southern states, But that same program 
would hardly be very popular on the west coast, 
or in Canada. A script of that type, therefor, 
would stand no chances of acceptance by a radia 
syndicate. 

The script, then, which has the most chance dF 
being taken on by a syndicate is a script whic 
by its very nature will appeal to a great many 
people . . . a large cross section of American far§ 
life. A sparkling, sophisticated comedy abou} 
night club life and sharp-tongued people, for e 
ample, wouldn’t be likely to be terribly popular ia 
the prairie states out west. And vice versa. Peo 
ples’ taste vary, as do people themselves. ml 
one section of the country may go wild abou 
may be so much cold fish to another section. 

Of course it is impossible to please everyort 
Nobody tries to do that anymore. A play whid 
goes over with a bang with some of the listenes 
may be the dullest thing the rest of the fans evt 
heard. It is the same as with a magazine. Th} 
broadcaster tries to reach and please as many 8® 
possible. Those who are dissatisfied are takey 
for granted. i 

In sending scripts to a syndicate, then, try ant 
send something with a more or less universal ap 
peal. At least something with a wide appeal 
Human interest stories which depend upon chi 
acterization and plot rather than upon any partic 5 
ular type of person or any special setting. Storis é 
that appeal because of their heart-pull. Stories, ; 
other words, which have at least a fighting chanty) 
of being as interesting to a western cowboy as thes $ 
are to an average Pennsylvania housewife. Its 
with this idea in mind that scripts are accept! 
for syndication, and the failure of a script 
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meet these requirements may often be the caus 
of its rejection. 
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BOOKS 






catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


All books 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


selected make interesting reading and 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND aetacaggaage 

Concise Oxford Dictionary...... 
Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to 190 


It 
. Turck Baker 


Desk k of Errors in English.. 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............- 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
ae and Antonyms....... 2.50 
oget 
Webster’s Dictionary........... 1.25 
NN OO a ee 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
Comprehensive Dictionary....... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnalls 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
SE oa cctadncesGeseon 2.75 
john A. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
Se 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
wth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Ss aaa 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters............ 75 
Horatio Winslow 
2.00 


aaa iy Rhyming Dictionary. . 

. Walker 

How ~ Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry............ 
Donald French 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Waters Cero 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
1936 fb Book and Market 
uide 


john P. Lyons 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1 r~ 
Plotto 


Wm. Wallace Cook 


SONG WRITING 
ad bie About Popular Song 


SE ET SE IEE 1.50 
Siguasd Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
1 Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
DEE acasncasensisesaves 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars Ry Week with Car 
MD MIR nh cdcnssaceus 50 
V Paul G. “Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Whee sn6 How to Sell Photo- 


GAPS 2... cvcccccoccsecccses 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 
Ring Lardner 
A collection & foreword 
Short Fs | Technique......... 1.25 
Raffeloc 
Narrative Technique............ 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer........ 1.50 
Bedford jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
rare 3.00 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit.............. 3.00 
Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
Leer * the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
derman 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
WO po ree tas anessieses 2.50 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing.......... 
Robinson 

Best American Stories 1936.... 
Edward }. O'Brien 


2.50 


Descriptive & Narrative Writing.2.00 
wrence H. Conrad 


Useful Quotations.............. 1.25 
Tryon Edwards 

Around the Copy Desk......... 2.00 
Medill SoReal ay of Journalism 

Freedom of the Press........... 2.75 


George Seldes 


Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Science Versus Crime.......... 2.50 
Henry Morton Robinson 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
E. Brennecke 
How to Study Literature....... 85 
ERIN Ss sasawsresccecesce 1,00 
Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
urence D’Orsay 
Writing the Sex Novel.......... 1.00 
How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Murder Manual ............... 2.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide..... 25c 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 25c 
Air Story Writer’s Guide......... 25c 
Thesaurus of Slang............. 1.75 
Howard Rose 
The Business of Writing........ 1.00 
Fred Ziv 
This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
Becoming a Writer............ 2.00 
Dorothea Brande 
The Profit in Writing........... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psycholo; aq the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H . K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
NINE Sansbassassccoontessn 
F. A. Orth 
The Watt's Beth. ..6<.<<0c00s 2.50 
james nneee Stare / 
Authors ~’ the k Trade.... 2.00 
rank Swinnerton 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
é. o=% LaRoe 
The -— = aoe MRS onuares 1.50 
os ‘or “‘said’”’ 
Editor’s Choice apne pawey pete 3.00 














np | The Only Two Ways to Write a Alfred Dashiel 

ake —_- 9 aR Te MANE vce sce s cones es+ 5.00 | These Stories Went to Market.. 2.00 
Thirty-six D : 20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 Vernon McKenzie 

lay og Situations... 1.50 john Gallishaw Puns— let mies ceeeorwnewe 1.00 
Plot of the Short Story......... 1.25 MISCELLANEOUS How to oo and Contest 

Henry Albert Phillips Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 | Entries ............0eeeeeeees 
Kncrclepedis of of Comedy praecadndes 10.00 Complete—4 Volumes How Publishers Win.. 

Dictionary of Events........... 1.25 Hungerford 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentiemen: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
Ee AMMO SSARA s dpinen Sed heb ele wk deusaaxvloneewsenese A Se OD Fiieindinb nda caswnddueeueteondceeneaesse 
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by this time that I am just a little bit screwy, to 
say the least, judging by the number of mistakes 
I have made in announcing the return to the air 
of the new Grand Hotel series. I’ve been saying 
for several months that the new Campana show, 
featuring Anne Seymour, would be on at the old 
time, 6:30 to 7:00 every Sunday evening. And 
of course it did no such thing. Grand Hotel is 
heard from 3:30 to 4:00 Sunday afternoon, and 
my only alibi is that news releases kept coming to 
me announcing the old hour, and I reprinted that 
in good faith. Fo’give me. 

While we’re on the subject, First Nighter is 
overstocked, so if you want to try for the Cam- 
pana rewards of $100.00 per script, whack out a 
Grand Hotel play instead. 





On the heels of the publication of a market tip 
in last month’s Dicest concerning station WOL 
at Washington, D. C., comes the announcement 
that WOL is increasing its power ten times, build- 
ing new studios, new offices, new transmitters, 
and going high hat in a general sort of way. 
whether the price paid for scripts, now quite low, 
will also go high hat, remains to be seen. Half- 
hour one-shots are the rule here. 





Mr. M. S. Miller, head of Radio Writers’ Labor- 
atory, Breneman Bulding, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
who previously called a halt on scripts, recently 
issued a call for fifteen-minute one-shots of a mys- 
terious nature. Submit only if you’ve got some- 
thing extra good. Miller is slow in reporting, but 
dependable. 





Station WJAX, 1,000 watts, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, is a market for free lance scripts. Good one. 
Half-hour one-shots. 





Station WFBC, 100. watts, Greenville, S. C., 
uses scripts occasionally, usually purchased through 
syndicates. You had better drop a letter of in- 
quiry first. 





Station CJRC, 100 watts, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, is also a market for the 15-minute one- 
shot. It is one of the many small Canadian sta- 
tions, most of which present a steady market for 
scripts. 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


The Writing World 


By Davin B. Hampton 


A. E. W. MASON has been constantly writing 
stories for over forty years. He writes his books 
in sections and only when each section is finally 
revised does he continue on the next part. ARCHI.- 
BALD MAC DEISH is special literary lecturer at 
Princeton U. “Bread and Wine” by I. SILONE 
will be the first Story Press Harper & Brothes 
novel this Spring. The author is an exile from 
Italy. The 78-year-old author of “My Life in the 
Russian Theatre” recently returned to Moscow to 
continue in charge of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
GEORGIA BACKUS has gone in for novels be. 
tween adapting plays and doing continuity for 
radio. BARRETT WILLINGBLY is back in San 
Francisco planning a new novel. FRANK WATERS 
is writing a biography of the founder of Cripple 
Creek. Waters’ first novel is “Wild Earth’s Nobil- 
ity’. WEBB MILLER who has been up front at 
every important battle since Verdun was almost 
executed in Spain last month. The first issue of 
“Coronet” contained a first story by IVAN SAN. 
DROF. The press run was 250,000 and the 
ran off another 100,000 on demand. 


JIM TULLY in N. Y. C. to celebrate the pub 
lication of “The Bruiser’. DONALD GORDON 
will edit a digest magazine with condensed ver 
sions of current best sellers. MONTE BOUR 
JAILY heads the revised “Midweek Pictorial’. 
“The Country Home” now in the market for short 
serials. “The Bachelor’ may make its initial ap 
pearance soon; Betty Criswell being in town. A. 
G. WILSON’s first novel “Come Away Death’ 


received high praise from London critics. 


CHARLES MARTIN’S only published work to 
date “Unequal to Song’ is a novelization of the 
Cajins of Louisiana. Mr. Martin is a member of 
the tribe. BOB CENTER resigned from Dodd 
Mead. ELIZABETH HUBBARD is doing much 
of the contact for the firm. BRAND WHIT: 
LOCK ventured into the literary, historical, leg | 
and political fields. THOMAS E. RIPLEY bad 
in Santa Barbara in time to read proof on hi 
only book “A Vermont Boyhood”. 

















Otis Adelbert Kline 


Some book placements under the UNIFIED SALES PLAN 
FREE Circular W-1236 is yours for a postcard 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
461 W. 34th STREET 
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FRED COLLINS’ book for stamp collectors 
gives detailed accounts on how to Start a collec- 
tion, the history of the Postal System, etc. ROB- 
ERT E. S. CHAMBERS’ first published book is 
a collection of short stories. He is the son of 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS and is now revising 
a novel of the 19th century. Duttons will pub- 
lish the biography of WILLIAM A. BRADY, 
producer, promoter, and raconteur. America is 
dance conscious it seems; three publishers have 
books on dancing this winter. “The Biography of 
john L. Lewis” (published by Robert Speller) 
gives a true account of the labor leader’s life and 
struggles. MARY DOYLE is the pseudonym of 
MAE EVELYN MARTIN former N. Y. Even- 
ing World reporter. SYLVIA TOWNSEND 
WARNER is in Spain working for the Red Cross. 
FRANCIS YEATS BROWN’s new book is about 
India and will be published by Viking. 

John Farrar entertained at the Rodeo on its 
recent visit to N. Y. DOROTHY PARKER’s 
collected poems will be published early in Decem- 
ber. CLEMENTS and KATHERINE BALL 
RIPLEY returning East from Hollywood studios 
to continue magazine visiting. WALTER LIP- 
MAN’s new book is an analysis of forms of gov- 
ernment in existence today and his views as to the 
solutions of the problems presented. 

“We Are Not Alone” is JAMES HILTON’s 
first book since “Mr. Chips’. DWIGHT FISKE’s 
sophisticated tales entertains thousands who read 
his books and listen to one of London’s favorites 


in a popular N. Y. cocktail lounge. ALLENE 
CORLISS in Hollywood adapting her story 
“Summer Lightening” to the screen. Over five 


thousands sets of “The Modern Gunsmith’ have 
been sold. This is outstanding sale for this type 
of book at $15 per set. ALBERT CHAIX major 
domo at Pickfair for twenty years planning a 
book of recipes and menus for publication. Albert 
recently returned from Europe and was pleased 
to note several French restaurants named certain 
dishes in his honor. CARRINGTON NORTH 
at her New Jersey farm writing fiction. JOSE- 
PHINE JOHNSON has completed her second 
novel for Simon & Schuster. LYLE SAXTON 
made the trip from New Orleans to Boston to 
sign a contract with Houghton Mifflin for the 
publication of his first novel HELEN TODD 
twenty-four year old St. Louis girl breaks into 
the novelist class with “So Free We Seem”. Miss 
Todd’s plan is for this to be the first of a trilogy. 
JOE KANE, newsstand boy at the Algonquin 
Hotel (sixty cents for orange juice and local hang 
out for all the dime a word and better crowd), 
Teports that the Dicesrt sells well there. Kane is 
no relation to JOSEPH NATHAN KANE whose 
“Famous First Facts” is in the second edition of 
Volume Two. 





In Chicago, Otto O. Binder has taken charge 
of the Literary Features Syndicate at 4333 Cas- 
tello Avenue. Western, love and mystery serials, 
60 to 90,000 words. Nothing morbid or sexy. 
Query first. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
articles; a “‘one-man”’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
gram; but entirely determined by your individual needs. 
No assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims toset youon your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed flat. 
First copy on Hammermill 20-Ib. bond. 40c per 1,000 words, 
discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry lc per line. In- 


quiries invited, 
260 Glenn Avenue 


RONALD F. KEELER BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 











.- How to Cash-in 
with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of 
ee a year from people who know how to take th: 
ind of pictures wanted! Let us teach you how to 
take real human-interest pictures that SELL! Our 
Personalized homestudy course—the most complete 
training in Journalistic Photography ever offered— 


Learn prepares you to make good money in this fascinating 

jat Home! field—quickly, at low cost, in spare time. Write now 
for Free ook. UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 61, 10 West 33 Street, N. Y. C. 


TYPING SERVICE FOR AUTHORS 


by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon copy and extra 
outside pages furnished free. Minor corrections. Scripts 
mailed flat. 35c per 1,000 words. 20% discount on 
books. Poetry Ic per line. 


HAROLD F. FAUSS 
Bethany, Okla. 












Box 243, 


TYPING SERVICE 


40c per M, return postage prepald 
3% reduction on single orders 
. _ Of 20,000 words or over. . 
Prompt, efficient service; grammatical corrections; manu- 
scripts returned flat; inquiries invited. 


MARJORIE GILTNER 
Parsons, Kansas 








2408 Stevens 











THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHOR’S AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 
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pyiter’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 








Pulp Paper Markets 


American Detective, 551 


Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. Robert Borden, Editor. Issued monthly ; 


25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We a 
current fact detective stories, from 


words in length. These should be accompanied by 
photographs and official by-lines. We pay lac a 


re interested in 


5,000 to 8,000 


word, $3.00 for photos, on publication.” 


Daring Detective, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Issued monthly ; 


Leonard W. 
10c a copy; 


“Daring Detective offers an excellent market for 


22 West Putnam Avenue, 


Diegre, Editor. 
$1.00 a_ year. 


writers who can turn out vivid, solved murder cases 


or love crimes. Stories with a str 


ong woman in- 


terest are especially preferred. Each story must end 
in a conviction and official by-lines are preferred 
when they can be secured. Length should not 


exceed 5,000 words. 


An occasional foreign case 


which has unusual elements will be carefully con- 


sidered. We are not interested in 


general articles 


and those featuring negro principals but we will 
be glad to take a look at manuscripts dealing with 


outstanding extortion stories, bank 
thefts. 


beginning work on a story. Case 


jobs and jewel 


Writers should query the editor before 


outline blanks 


and a sheet of suggestions will be mailed on re- 


quest. 
“We also want editorials from 
enforcement officials. These shou 


prominent law 
Id be held to 


1,000 words, definitely say something and be ac- 


companied by a picture of the by- 
hitting off some humorous phase 
problem will find a ready market. 


liner. Cartoons 
of the crime 


These should 


be submitted in rough form. Photographs should 
accompany each story. The accepted rate is three 


dollars. Poetry is not wanted. 


We report within 


ten days, and pay from Ic to 1¥%c a word.” 
Detective Action Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, 


New York City. Mr. Ralph Perry, 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a yea 


Editor. Issued 
r. “We are in- 


terested in detective stories, but do not want de- 
ductive stories. Fiction from 2,000 to 20,000 words, 


featuring unusual detective chara 


cters and dra- 


matic situations. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay 1'4c a word, on acceptance.” 
G-Men, 22 West 48th Street, New York City. 


Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued m 


copy; $1.20 a year. “We use cr 


onthly; 10c a 


rime, detective, 


mystery stories from the G-men angle only. Stories 
from 1,000 to 10,000 words. We report on manu- 


scripts within two weeks and pay Ic 
on acceptance.” 


a word and up, 


International Detective Cases, 551 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. Robert Borden, 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a yea 


Editor. Issued 
r. “We are in- 





terested in foreign fact detective stories from 5,000 
to 8,000 words in length. No photographs or by- 
lines necessary. We pay Yc a word on publica. 
tion.” 

Scarlet Confessions, Associated Authors, Inc, 
1008 West York Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“We use realistic stories of everyday life, told ina 
simple, frank, straightforward manner. We want 
no dirt or obscenity, but a wide latitude is per- 
mitted in treating of sex problems, domestic tr- 
angles and misguided young love. However, no 
tales of Lesbianism, Sadism, or other such erotic 
cults are tolerated. Stories must be written in the 
first person, and preferably from a woman’s view- 
point, though this is not mandatory. Lengths, 
3,000 to 8,000 words.” 

Startling Detective Adventures, 22 West Putnam 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. Leonard W. Diegre, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“The market for fact detective cases was never 
better here. We are interested in dramatic, fast- 
moving accounts of actual crimes in an average 
length of 5,000 words. There must be a definite 
conviction. We prefer stories which carry an official 
by-line but the absence thereof does not necessarily 
militate against a good story. We like stories 
featuring strong detective work and are lukewarm 
toward cases which are solved by a tip or chance. 
Stories featuring negro principals are generally 
taboo. We are broadening the scope of the maga- 
zine and will entertain an occasional foreign case 
which is truly outstanding. We are interested pr- 
marily, of course, in compelling murder cases and 
those with a triangle slant, but we will gladly con- 
sider unusual extortion cases and bank and jewel 
thefts. Writers are advised to query the editor 
before beginning actual work on a manuscript. 
Case outline blanks and a sheet of suggestions will 
be mailed on request. 

“There is a ready market for editorials from 
officials prominent in the law enforcement ranks. 
These should hit off some current crime problem 
in a decisive manner. The manuscript should be 
held to 1,000 words and be accompanied by a good 
picture of the by-liner. We are also looking for 
convict and cops-and-robbers cartoons suitable for 
runover spots. These should be submitted in rough 
form. Photographs must accompany stories. We 
pay $3 each for accepted pictures. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
from lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

True Gang Life, 1008 West York Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. “This magazine features life 
in the criminal underworld, with gripping, action 
stories of gangsters, overlords and master minds. 
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An officer of the law as one of the characters is 
preferred, but the story may be confined to gang- 
sters alone, providing the law triumphs in the end. 
Good characterization and suspense are more de- 
sirable than too much bang-bang and blood spilling. 
The woman angle must be subordinated. No sex. 
Lengths: short shorts; shorts from 3,000 to 6,000 
words ; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; novels, 
from 18,000 to 20,000 words.” 


Miscellaneous Magazines 


All Sports Magazine, 235 East 45th Street, New 
York City. Frank G. Menke, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in- 
terested only in sport fiction, 1,500 to 3,500 words 
in length. No photographs. No verse. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days, and rate of pay- 
ment depends on the author.” 

American Astrology Magazine, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. Paul G. Clancy, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.00 a year. “We consider 
only stories and articles with astrological themes. 
We pay on publication.” 

American Foreign Service Journal, c/o Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. Herbert S. Burs- 
ley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We are interestetd in seeing non-contro- 
versial articles and fiction dealing with outstanding 
developments in the United States or developments 
abroad, preferably related to the activities of the 
American Foreign Service. A limited number of 
well-illustrated travel articles can be used. Pre- 
ferred length is from 2,000 to 3,000 words. All 
articles must be accompanied by illustrations. No 
payment is made for poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within two or three weeks and pay on ac- 
ceptance, from $5.00 to $25.00 apiece.” 

The American Spectator, 132 West 31st Street, 
New York City. Maxwell Lehman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
articles on literature, science, sociology, politics, 
American life, commentaries upon world affairs, 
vigorous discussions of outstanding personalities, in 
articles and essays, up to 2,000 words. The Amer- 
ican Spectator prides itself upon being the most 
vigorous magazine of opinion in the United States. 
But while the articles hit straight from the shoul- 
der, they must never be ‘hysterical,’ they must be 
thoroughly documented, and the research which 
goes into making them must be complete. So spe- 
cialized is the magazine’s treatment of events, that 
the editors advise no one to contribute before read- 
ing through an issue. It will save the prospective 
contributor a lot of trouble, and may result in an 
acceptance of his material—rewritten in accordance 
with Spectator standards, where otherwise he might 
have found a rejection slip. 

“Occasionally we use poetry; short, terse, mod- 
em. Only the best poetry written is used. Satires 
upon the pomp, pretentiousness, and foible of our 
big’ men and our common customs, No photo- 
graphs, no drawings of social content. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay from 
le a word up, on publication.” 
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Presenting G. H. Gilroy- 
Moore of Vancouver, 
Canada. Knowing his 
background, and what 
the market needed, | told 
him what he should be 
selling. His $2  invest- 
ment has returned $100 
to date. 


$2 BRINGS $100 


As this issue goes to press | have sold the 
second of Mr. Gilroy-Moore's African stories 
in two weeks. When he came to me his style 
and plots were distinctly British; unsuited to 
American markets. “In the short time we 
have been in contact," he writes, “you have 
been most encouraging and helpful, and 
your advice has guided my efforts in the right 
direction; without it | should have gone blun- 
dering along indefinitely . . . After | rebuilt 
these stories as you insisted, you said they'd 
sell, and you certainly produced the goodsl" 





You're looking for markets; let me guide you to the 
right ones—to the sales you should be making. I'd 
like to tell you about my latest editorial calls in the 
slick, pulp and book fields—and the more you write 
me about yourself, the better will | know what mar- 
kets you are suited for. Once | know what you can 
do best, I'll work with you from outline to finished 
manuscript—and as soon as you're ready, I'll get 
assignments for you. 


Month's highlights include my record sale of a 
book in half a day to William Morrow & Company; 
4 checks in 2 weeks to a New York client; 3 juicy 
magazine assignments; the satisfaction of selling 6 
clients to markets they hadn't touched before—one 
of these first sales bringing better than 3c a word. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for 
personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 
up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c 
each. Resubmissions free—always. The thorough help 
| give you in outlining and revising might be called 
collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


Send me your manuscripts now, and tell me about 
yourself. My work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Find out for yourself how much my personal 
and friendly interest can mean to your success. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


























































































WRrITER’s DicEsT 





Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


“The Writer's Market” 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. ‘This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fifth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


op Re only up-to-date, 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.”” I enclose $3.00. 


(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


PN 835 G0 bop dedses a eee se ouwaKedenreKecdeneseees 
PE Scent ccsudledesesorpesOpeeewesadascsweuun eon 
Dcuccclieeuesuvareesasaedeens BOE; co cdesinedes 
My subscription is 

O new O renewal 0 extension 
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Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas, 
O. E. Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 15¢ a 
copy ; $1.00 a year. ‘We are in need of short fea. 
tures on folklore, 500 to 1,000 words, with or with. 
out photographs. Also short pastoral verse. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
Y4c a word and up, for prose, on publication. No 
payment for verse.” 

The Army and Navy Courier, 9th floor, Smith. 
Young Tower, San Antonio, Texas. Capt. Mc. 
Kenzie J. Sullivan, Editor. Issued monthly; 25ca 
copy ; $2.50 a year. “We use articles, 2,500 words, 
on naval-military subjects. Also good action pic. 
tures. Payment is after publication.” 

Asia Magazine, 40 East 49th Street, New York 
City. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are interested pri- 
marily in timely, interpretative, authoritative mate. 
rial from all parts of the Orient. No travel articles. 
Our effort is to bring forth the deeper currents of 
Asiatic life and thought and to present them ina 
manner that appeals to readers in all parts of the 
world who have serious interest in the Orient and 
its relation to the Occident. Lengths are 1,800 to 
3,800 words. Photographs, with or without manu. 
scripts. Occasionally we accept Oriental verse. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
approximately 2c a word, 10th of month following 
acceptance.” 

Caravan, Hotel New Yorker, 34th Street and 
8th Avenue, New York City. A. A. Landis, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy. “We consider stories 
from 2,000 to 2,500 words. Adventure and r- 
mance themes. We pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

The Country Home Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Wheeler McMillen, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We are in the 
market for short stories with an honest farm situa 
tion, involving characters who are modern fam 
people. Length, 4,500 words. Also articles on 
interesting farm personalities, money-making propo- 
sitions, stock breeding, household features. No 
verse.” 

Crutch and Cane Magazine, Alfred Street, P. 0. 
Box 96, Detroit, Michigan. Harry E. Smithson, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want success stories that concern indi- 
viduals who have experienced a disease or injury 
and who have overcome or are overcoming theif 
handicap either physically, or in the restoration of 
an earning capacity. Articles must be authentic, i 
spirational, and descriptive of those factors com 
tributing to rehabilitation. Also, we are interested 
in manuscripts concerning organizations, private 
and public, that are contributing a benefit to the 
social, physical, economic or community welfare of 
the physically handicapped. Articles dealing with 
the best use of leisure time, as well as humorous 
wash drawings on ‘outwitting Handicaps,’ are com 
sidered and needed. Manuscripts should not be 
over 2,000 words in length and, if possible, photo- 
graphs should accompany articles. We report 00 
material within three weeks and pay $5.00 to 
$12.00 an article on acceptance.” i 

Current History, 63 Park Row, New York City. 
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Merle E. Tracy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We consider articles on 
politics, history, sociology, economics, cultural sub- 
jects. Length, not longer than 3,000 words. No 
verse. We report within iwo weeks, and pay 2c a 
word, one week after publication.” 

The Elks Magazine, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Joseph T. Fanning, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. A Fraternal 
magazine. “We use short stories, up to 5,000 words, 
on adventure, historical, romance, mystery themes. 
Articles on up-to-date or little known subjects, but 
of general interest. We carry a ban on the con- 
troversial topics of religion, race, politics, etc. No 
photographs ; no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within a month and pay first-class rates.” 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. Barney Yanofsky, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year. A Fraternal magazine. 
The majority of the space is devoted to organiza- 
tion material of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. “We do offer a market for un- 
usual articles and stories of war or armed service 
background. Three thousand words is the max- 
imum word limit. We prefer 2,500 words or less. 
No serials. In fiction, we prefer action type of 
story, stressing humorous or surprise denouement. 
Must have war-—preferably a World War—or 
armed service background. We use very little 
fiction with romantic flavor. We rarely use stories 
with somber or philosophic angles. 

“Material other than fiction must also have a 
war or service background. Brief, personality sto- 
ries of famous military or naval heroes. Explana- 
tory articles concerning origin of service units, 
military developments or military needs of country. 
We have used some reminiscent material of World 
or Spanish-American War. Much of the magazine 
is staff-written. We buy a few photographs, but no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within ten days, 
and pay 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Foreign Travel, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Curtis Patterson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We use articles on any travel 
subject treated informally. Length, 1,800 words, 
accompanied by photographs. Photos are bought 
without text on occasion. No verse. We report on 
Manuscripts within two weeks, and pay $25.00 an 
article, with photographs; $3.00 each for single 
photos, on publication.” 

Globe, The International Magazine, 1033 Lin- 
coln Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy ; $3.00 a year. 
Picturesque and dramatic travel. “We use short 
stories, 2,000 words in length; articles, 2,000 
words ; serials, up to 10,000 words; essays, to 2,000 
words; short verse. All must have picturesque, 
local color background that reveals the charac- 
teristic aspects of people and place; concise, 
authentic and typical, written from the personal 
and intimate angle. Occasionally we use foreign 
material which can be translated ; stories, articles, 
etc. Photographs, dramatic and artistic, of people 
in settings all over the world. We report on manu- 
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Do you write short stories, novels, 
magazine articles, non-fiction book 
1 . or seunerien? If 

end *. r for FREE 


READING *SND EPORT + to 
their sales EM Over 3000 
active markets of all kinds are buy- 
ing 40,000 scripts, or more, of all 
types every month. Are you getting 


a fair proportion of these sales—or 
an. sales at all? If not, we can 
help yon. 


COMPLETE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Unless you are regularly selling 50% of 7. output, with 

submissions or less for each script sold, T Is SOMETHING 
WRONG WITH YOUR WORK. Why not find out what it is? 
Without cost or obligation, send us one of ur scripts today and 
get our opinion free, together with complete information about 
the most unusual and complete writer’s service ever offered 
There is no cost or obligation whatever. be eee to return 
all scripts intact if you “enclose return posta: 


METRO-SCRIPT Service, 210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $25 to $100 weekly 
possible. Details FREE. 

NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
3923 W. Sixth St., Dept. 201, Hollywood, Cal. 


POETS: 999 Places To Send Poems 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for descriptive 
leaflet, also 1937 PRIZE PROGRAM with particulars of 
$25 quarterly prizes, monthly contests, Boo Publication 
Contest, Holiday Specials, Hand-writing Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year) 














702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
ANALYTICAL readings of all types of fiction. 
NE INE ino sneeasu nes seeumunwe $2.00 
WE itis ot abeessaccrsiacenmn $1.00 
AUTHORS GUIDE BUREAU 
Honest Criticism Intelligent Marketing 
423 JELLIFF AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed fiat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 














Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45 New York City 


WIP DDDDDDDDDDADD Db 
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scripts within two weeks and pay lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Hollywood Low-Down, 1508 North Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, California. Jimmy Valentine, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Screen, Stage, and Radio magazine. ‘We are in- 
terested in intimate short stories of personalities of 
from 1,000 to 1,200 words. Photographs. No 
poetry. We report within ten days after receipt of 
manuscript, and pay Yec to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Inland Topics, “The Chicago Magazine,” 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il]. Ott Coelln, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want articles and fiction of the sophisticated 
sort, with realism a prime asset and city life the 
preferred locale. Biographies of Chicagoans, past 
and present, and features of Chicago interest are 
first preference. We ask that contributors read a 
copy before soliciting us with material. Photo- 
graphs, of a candid variety, and city life illustra- 
tions are bought according to the worth of the 
prints. Minimum of $1.00 a print, on publication. 
We also accept ‘modern’ verse of the realistic 
American school, descriptive, humorous. We report 
within two weeks, and pay Ic a word, higher for 
our most needed material.” 

Knott Knotes, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 
City. James E. Knott, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
distributed free to guests of the Knott Hotels Corp. 
“We are interested in articles about New York 
City of a general nature. Length, 500 words. We 
pay $10.00 apiece on publication.” 

Leisure, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
John U. Riley, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy ; $1.00 a year. “We want stories on all sorts 
of worth-while leisure-time pursuits written from a 
human interest angle so as to encourage readers to 
take up similar diversions. We are more interested 
in accurate information than in literary excellence. 
If definite projects are described either for groups 
or individuals, in the way of handicrafts, recrea- 
tion or avocations, complete details and informa- 
tion must be given. We also like to have bibliogra- 
phies furnished with articles so that the reader 
may have some suggestions if he wishes to carry 
on. We prefer to have authors send us articles on 
subjects only with which they are thoroughly 
familiar and not based on information obtained 
from reading or second-hand information. Average 
length, 1,600 words. We also want hobby projects 
and ‘experience stories’ in the leisure-time field. 
Photographs must accompany articles. No verse. 
We report on manuscripts within a month and 
pay $5.00 per thousand words, on publication.” 

Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine, 201 West 
First Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Stella Brockway, 
Associate Editor. Issued every Sunday. “We pub- 
lish important news themes, treated from a local 
angle preferably; not longer than 2,000 words, 
with pictures. Also humorous sketches, on current 
subjects, which lend themselves to cartooning— 
1,200 to 1,500 words in length, One fiction story 
used in each issue—1,500 to 1,800 words in length. 
Quality counts more than subject or manner of 
treatment. Photographs are used as supplementary 


to articles. No pay for verse. We report within a 
few weeks and pay 40c a column inch; $1.00 to 
$3.00 for photographs.” 

Modern Mechanix, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, 
Conn. Tom Mahoney, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We use articles up to 
2,000 words, on new developments and personali- 
ties in aviation, radio, railroads, automobiles and 
other fields of applied science. Preference is given 
to writers who are specialists in their fields or who 
because of their situation are able to write at first 
hand. Also use how-to-build articles of interest to 
home craftsmen and hobbyists. Drawings and 
photographs essential. We pay $4.00 for these. No 
verse. We report on manuscripts within ten days, 
and pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Natural History, The American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th and Central Park West, New 
York City. E. M. Weyer, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly, except July and August; 50c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are interested in popular scien- 
tific articles of all lengths, up to 6,000 words, on 
subjects of general interest. Photographs which tell 
a story in pictures. Subjects must have a scientific 
significance and should have human interest. Ma- 
terial must be absolutely authentic.” 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “Generally speaking, Nature Magazine is 
not an active market for the free lance writer, 
unless that writer has some background of knowl- 
edge and experience in the natural sciences. The 
majority of the articles are written by men and 
women engaged in some phase of natural science 
work or by amateurs in science who follow it as a 
hobby. For the most part our articles are informa- 
tional and of permanent rather than transitory 
value. We prefer articles within a 2,000-word 
limit and accompanying illustration is essential. 
Sixteen pages each month are in rotogravure with 
pictures dominating. These pictures tell connected 
stories. A study of this section is essential before 
wasting postage and film. It is wisest to query the 
editor outlining the story in mind and describing 
the available illustration. We have an overcrowded 
file of excellent material and have to be very 
choosy. Occasionally we use nature poems, pref- 
erably brief. We report on manuscripts within 
three days, and pay from Ic to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Guy Richardson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
interested in seeing prose articles, not more than 
800 words, preferably less, on animals, birds, and 
teaching kindness to animals. A little fiction is 
used. Mere biographies of pets are not wanted; 
rather the unusual experiences with animals, told 
concisely. Verse not to exceed 32 lines, preferably 
much shorter. Sonnets not in favor. Photographs 
of animals and birds, where the figures are large 
and clear, with or without text, always needed. 
We report on manuscripts within a week, and pay 
¥2c a word for prose ; $1.00 for verse.” 

Psychology, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Eldorado Field, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want personal experience 
stories (inspirational) or fiction in which a psycho- 


| Jogical point is made the theme. Length, 1,200 to 





1,800 words. Photographs, with articles, are de- 
sirable but not necessary. Occasionally we accept 
short verse, of an inspirational character. We re- 
port on manuscripts within a month and pay Ic a 
word, either on publication or acceptance, accord- 
ing to arrangement.” 

Rendezvous Magazine, 410 Great National Life 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. Jack W. Edwards, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; distributed free. “We take short 
shorts, essays, satire, cartoons, sport articles ‘filler’ 
material, decorations. We prefer short, 
humorous essays. No material will be returned in 
less than twenty days, and return postage must ac- 
company all manuscripts. Photographs. No verse. 
We pay 2c a word or more, on cceptance.” 

Ringmaster, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Harry McGuire, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. “We are interested in carica- 
tures of definite persons now before the public eye. 
Sharp and amusing critical articles in the field of 
politics, art, theater, movies, books, music, sports, 
and society. No photographs ; no verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks and pay accord- 
ing to merit, on publication.” 

The Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want manuscripts on social and economic 
problems, business ethics, unusual travel, humor, 
etc. Length, 2,000 words. Photographs. We 
seldom use poetry. We report within a week and 
pay first-class rates on acceptance.” 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Bernard DeVoto, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
are interested primarily in critical articles about 
literature, usually but not necessarily contemporary 
literature. Expository articles have some chance; 
biographical articles none whatever. Reviews sub- 
mitted otherwise than by request are never con- 
sidered. Payment is on publication; except in 
special cases, 1c a word.” 

The Spur, 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Robert Renfro, Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use articles on sports, 
wild life, travel, written in either fictional, personal, 
or ‘straight information’ style. Prefer the personal 
touch. Lengths, 1,000 to 3,000 words. Photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
as soon as possible, and pay $20 to $50 per article, 
on publication.” 

Travel, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We consider interesting 
articles on out-of-the-way places or unusual aspects 
of familiar places ranging from 1,500 to 5,000 
words, amply illustrated with striking photographs 
containing plenty of action and human interest. 
Photographic layouts of pictures of unusual bril- 
liance and composition. No verse. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay Ic a word, 


and $3.00 to $5.00 each for pictures, on publica- 
tion,” 


home 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


ON the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in tts Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Expertenced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere students 
will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course tn Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Srreer 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
eRe ee Pere Pee Pee ee 
NEE inci Kdicedeekeos sen scisceeacweeresksteseaeeenes 
i dct cuskcdeswekasensesotenanirwe DRE co 0ccveeeenss 











* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
hack guarantee on all enro!lments. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’s DicEstT 








“lf it can be sold, 
I can sell it.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It is 
a full-time, man-sized job. One 
requiring special qualifications. 


Most of these gentlemen do have 
a “‘sales service.’’ Obviously, if 
they devote MOST of their time 
and talents to teaching, the sales 
service can be only a part of 
their business. 


Having tried—unsuccessfully— 
to sell your own work, you will 
probably admit that SELLING 
is also a full-time, man-sized 
job, requiring special abilities. 
Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not even try. BUT I CAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole 
business. Send postal card for 
my Sales Plan. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes in 


SELLING. 
DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York, N. Y. 























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 















The Voyager, 5 Beekman Street, New York City, 
Demie Genaitis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a Bact | 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We feature semi-fictional Brooklyn 
travel articles from humorous and sophisticated want aa 
angle. Length, 1,500 to 2,500 words. Subjects con. ess, art 
cern Barbados, Jamaica, Cuba, Nassau, Bermuda, ae ine 
Eastern South America, Vienna, England, France, and adve 
Miami, etc. We also want shorts, concerning travel hotogra] 
anywhere over the world and giving anecdotal or oi Py 
purely factual interest to the editorial column. suitable 
For this latter we pay $10.00 a column. Photo- poe of 
graphs. Occasionally good travel poems. We re- type. S 
port on manuscripts the second week of each month beckgrou 
and pay $20.00 for articles with photographs, f jets Do 
$15.00 without, on publication.” quested ts 
Women’s Magazines oo 
Eve Magazine, 80 Eighth Avenue, New York | stories wi 
City. C. Belle Makarius, Editor. Issued monthly; § until Feb 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. National Jewish , compan 
Women’s Magazine. “We consider dramatic stories, | with 1,00 
2,500 words in length, not morbid or sordid, | manuscrig 
Articles of interest to cultured, educated, intelligent } by arrang 
American women, 2,000 to 3,000 words. No poetry. 
Stories and articles not pointed to any specific 
class or religion. Photographs must accompany New VV 
articles. We report on manuscripts within two } Avenue (: 
weeks and pay lc a word, on publication.” Dramatic 
Woman’s Digest, 99 Hudson Street, New York § ministries 
City. Mina Lewiton, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c§ Christian 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ““‘We want articles of interest 7 in one-act 
to women. Short stories of particular interest to minutes t 
women and short stories not longer than 1,500 plays. Plz 
words. No photographs; no poetry. We pay ac-§ tion. I w 
cording to merit, on publication.” dramatic 
theme mu: 
Juvenile Magazines — 
7 
Famous Funnies, Inc., 50 Church Street, New yoga 
York City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued } vigorous 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. A comic making a 
magazine with a special juvenile appeal. “We want fof our pr 
adventure stories of 1,500 words in length, packed F ward wit} 
with thrills designed for children between the age | Christian 
of ten and fifteen years. No photographs; 1 } “we re 
poetry. We report as soon as possible and pay royalty bas 
$25.00 per story, on publication.” 
Olive Leaf, 3309 Seminary Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. (Publication address: Augustana Book Con- ia 
cern, Rock Island, Ill.) Rev. John Helmer Olson, CH 
Editor. Issued weekly. ‘We are interested in $3.00 a ve 
stories of 600 words, with a Christian emphasis, to 3.006 
appealing to children from 9 to 11 years. Photo prened ai 
graphs, if they accompany manuscripts. Poetry. cuneate ve 
We report within two weeks and pay 4c a word, Pe ne 
quarterly payments.” ing new z 
The Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, photograph 
Kansas City, Mo. Edith N. Lantz, Editor. Issued longer ne 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. “We want serials not ovet j i 
eight chapters, 2,500 words each. Stories, 1,000, | for photo 
2,500, and 3,000 words. Nature, travel, and items thirty + ia 
of world interest (not current), Some photo ‘ cation.” 
graphs of interesting places and people. We report The Fe 
in two to four weeks and pay $2.50 a thousand waukee, W; 





words, on acceptance.” 
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Syndicates 

Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles S. Strong, Editor. “We 
want articles on lives of well-known men in busi- 
ness, art, and other fields; descriptions of factories 
and industrial plants; stories of fishing, hunting 
and adventure with a fact background; interest 
photographs of almost any subject; miscellaneous 
material of a fact nature. Also book-length novels 
suitable for division into fifty-two weekly install- 
ments of 2,000 to 2,500 words each, any popular 
type. Stories with a Scandinavian interest or 
background will be considered for European out- 
lets. Do not forward book manuscripts unless re- 
quested to do so; send a detailed outline first. The 
editor reports that during the next few months 
some short short stories and conventional length 
stories will be considered. Query on short fiction 
until February 1, 1937. Return postage MUST 
accompany material submitted here. Photographs, 
with 1,000 word captions. No verse. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days or two weeks and pay 
by arrangement.” 


Play Market 

New World Dramatic Service, 5548 Kenwood 
Avenue (rear), Chicago, Ill. Louis Wilson, Editor. 
Dramatic material for use by the churches in their 
ministries of worship and of the advancement of a 
Christian social order. “‘We are interested chiefly 
in one-act plays with a playing time of twenty-five 
minutes to one hour. Can use a few full-length 
plays. Plays must be adapted to amateur produc- 
tion. I want only well-constructed plays of sound 
dramatic worth. Theme is important, but the 
theme must be revealed through the media of well- 
conceived characters and shown in dramatic action. 
I do not want either sentimental plays or preachy 
plays. Neither do I want allegories. Send only 
vigorous studies of Christian character, plays 
making a successful attack upon some of the evils 
of our present social order, or plays looking for- 
ward with true dramatic force toward a more 
Christian one. 

“We report within a few weeks and pay on a 
royalty basis.”’ 


Trade Journals 

Compressed Air Magazine, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
C. H. Vivian, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy ; 
$3.00 a year. “We are glad to see articles of 1,000 
to 3,000 words, on industries that utilize com- 
pressed air in their work. Must be well written, 
accurate, and be approved by some one of authority 
in the subject concern. Also brief articles concern- 
ing new or unusual uses of compressed air. Good 
Photographs ordinarily essential to acceptance of 
longer material. Humorous cartoons based on some 
application of compressed air. We pay up to $5.00 
for photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
thirty days, and pay Ic to 2c a word, on publi- 


* cation.” 


The Feed Bag, 741 North Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. David K. Steenbergh, Editor. ‘Issued 
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814—44th Avenue 


1936 


ABORATE 


If your Manuscript is salable in ite original version, I imme- 
diately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, we go to market 
via a Nathale Collaboration, 70% of the cost of which is paid 
not by you but by the Editor who buys your script. fou 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of the Proceeds 
for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the Proceeds for my 
Sales Service. Your original Manuscript supplies the Story 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nath—al’) Studios supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears as 
the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. Nation-wide 
sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
editors, and publishers everywhere. 


O 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 

the following Affidavit has been acknowledged bya duly author- 
ized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned affiant deposes and says 
that Nathale Clients, Collaborators, and Affiliates have ap- 
peared in Liberty, Collier’s, True Story, Love Story, Household, 
Sweetheart, odern Romances, Western Trails and other lead- 
ing Aerie Subscribed and sworn to before me a llth 
day of May, 1936. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public. 


















BONDED MANUSCRIPT 


» RALPH NATHALE Ehoxer ‘ince S520) 


San Francisco, California 

















Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
— aan if eee Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to ,000 words 000 words, 35c; over 
2,000 words, 30c per * 000. Poetry lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







eevee in 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 

faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 

with thrills and big opportunities— 

or want to advance in your srerent 

position—read “Success in Adver- | 

tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet Panik the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to gar increase their 
earning pow 

It also errinine how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many py es of Adverts ne see read this booklet should 

rove to an evening well spen 

¥ Send your name and address a this free booklet will 
be sent at once. N No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS ‘SCHOOL OF AGVERTISRSS 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3059 
Send FREE booklet ** Success in “Ads yertising’’ 
Name -- 
Address- 


City 





Chicago, Il. 
, and full information, 








State. 



































WRITER’s DIGEST 


arn correct English — Sherwin Cony’s 
rules to memorize. Like a 
fascinating ares -time study. 15 min 
. quickly gives you command of 
Send for free book You ae 
ood English in 15 Minutes a 


toda: 
SHE ERWIN, aan SCHOOL , 4 ENGLISH 
118C Searle 8B jochester, N.Y. 








FOUN D> 
A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell, my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 
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Poets - « « Weare preparing our 
1936-37 ANTHOLOGY OF PoEMS 
Book to be one of the finest yet published. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


MASON PUBLISHING CO. 
546 S. Los Angeles St., Los nine ata 








| TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS! 


ts and better sales opportunities than ever 
our share of these sales. Ten 
e trade field. ~ articles 

srourhout 


more marke’ 

before. I can help you get 

| eons experience as a write n 

pear every month iIn_ lead ing business magazines 

@ country. Expert criticism and advice about marke 

Fee, only $2.00 for manuscripts up to 1200 words, “0 cents 
per thousand thereafter. 


A. V. DuCHANE 


2879 Mountain View San Bernardino, California 








How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article NVriting, 
News riting, Versification, 
taught by our 
. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful expert- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer st what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism ; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
pry and a_ sample of the 
TER’S MONTHLY mi be sent 


py to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


DR. ESENWEIN 


Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
interested in articles about feed dealers who are 
doing something different in the way of attracting 
trade. We get plenty of ‘run of the mine’ stories 
that are mere ‘write-ups’ and they are not accepta. 
ble. We want stories of dealers who have a plan 
for increasing their sales. Tell how these plans are 
put into effect and the results obtained. Photo. 
graphs of the dealer, his place of business, etc. No 
verse. We report within ten days, and pay Ica 
word on publication.” 

Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. Mr. Wil. 
liam Alan Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want both articles 
and news on the business side of medicine. Articles 
should be genuinely helpful to physicians through. 
out the country ; devoted to some specific, limited 
topic; preferably of the how-to-do-it, problem- 
solving variety. Some of the topics we discuss regu. 
larly are: education, collections, charity, fees, 
ethics, hospitals, professional expenses, law, legisla. 
tion, locations, office, pharmacy, handling patients, 
preventive medicine, publicity, quackery, records, 
recreation, problems of every practice, etc. Length, 
800 to 2,200 words. 

“We also want news items ; to be acceptable they 
must (1) relate to the business, economic, or non- 
scientific side of medicine; (2) be genuinely in- 
teresting to the majority of physicians in the United 
States. Length, 100 to 500 words. Photographs. 
No verse. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay from lc to 2c a word, the first of each 
month.” 

The Seng Book, 1450 North Dayton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. G. A. Bentley, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly. ‘‘We want short stories, 5,000 words or 
less, preferably shorter, with a furniture back 
ground. But no Antique ee angle. Humorous 
slant appreciated. We use but one fiction story per 
issue. Articles should sy about furniture, interior 
decoration, home planning, selling furniture, furni- 
ture retailing problems. They must be written to 
interest furniture people. Articles directed to cue 
tomers are not used. We do not want success stories 
about individual retailers. One furniture cartoon 
per issue, for which we pay $5.00 satis. We invite 
writers to query tting material, and 

i We report on 
manuscripts as soon as possible, and pay Yc a word 
for stories, le a word for articles, on “~~ 

Tool Engineer, 2842 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. Roy T. Gramson, Editor. Iss a ‘monthly; 
distributed free. ‘““We need articles on new methods 
of processing, sequence of operation, new types of 
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USUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


In the letter accompanying a manuscript received by me today, the writer, a new 
client, says: 

“I have read your announcements in Writer’s Digest, telling the success stories of so 
many of your clients, for a long time. It is a onc that your advertisements are so enticing 
that even I, a confirmed skeptic, must at last succumb to them.” 

If my announcements are really “enticing,” it is simply that the truth itself is enticing, 
for my advertising, ever since I took up this work over sixteen years ago, has been based 
on the simple truth. In these years I have told the stories of many writers who, having 
worked with me, achieved succss; and, bcause of space limitations, I have advertised but one 
such story each month, typical of the others. 

Yet I have always made the point that behind each of these successes there was a history 
of earnest, conscientious work, and, above all, perseverance and a grim determination to suc- 
ceed in spite of early set-backs and obstacles. For success in the inky craft belongs not 
to the talented, but to the talented and persevering. While many a new writer “breaks in” 
without trouble, many another, perhaps equally or even more talented, finds the read to 
success longer and more difficult. He who gives up the ghost after a few rejections is 
doomed to failure. 

For example, one of the foremost writers of today had worked unsuccessfully for years 
before he came to me. (*) Another had written—unsuccessfully—ail types of stories except 
the one to the writing of which he was best suited. I was able to set his teet on the right 
path, and since then he has sold hundreds of stories. (* 

(*) Names on request 

There have been many such cases. The really helpful literary adviser must not only be 
able to point out the flaws in his clints’ work; he must not only be able to eliminate those 
flaws if human ingenuity can eliminate them; he must, above all, be able, after a careful 
study of each individual case, to indicate to each client the direction for him to take with 
the maximum promise of ultimate success. 

And so I hope that before very long the writer of the letter mentioned above, too, will 
be glad that he answered my “enticing” announcements with a manuscript. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- 

SERVICE : SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION 

: oe EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 

of z ) 2 a . alia pat 

$3.00 ia maneecript ee lud- .. yy ge 4 time and money, instead of asking 
ing “short short-stories ”?); for longer stories the fee is The C ommission on Sales is 10 per cent. 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 

sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 

$30.00 0) words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, mits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 

over 100,000 words, $35.00. tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 

This fee is INCLUSIV E. There is no other charge each case, thus assuring you of the best personal 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be contact with editors 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY : mae 
WRITER! NO PLOTS? 

Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money, If you are having difficulty in getting plots, write 

=f months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. for details of 

very writer, whether he works with me or not, TC . 

should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT PLOTCARDS 

LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s — the sensational new PERFECT plotfinding 

REE on request. (Also gives particulars of my device. Dae 

Guaranteed Professional Collaboration.) (No obligation) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” $2.50), etc. 


| 
| 
~ OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE -_ - - = + BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
 —_—_ 

















Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














FACTORY TO YOU 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS Portas 


¢ 


A DAY 


AT LAST! The famous Reming- 
ton Noiseless Portable that speaks 
in a whisper is available for only 
10¢ a day. Here is your opportu- 
nity to get areal Remington Noise- 
less Portable direct from the fac- 
tory. Equipped with all attachments that make 
for complete writing equipment. Standard key- 
board. Automatic ribbon reverse. Variable line 
spacer and all the conveniences of the finest 
portable ever built. PLUS the NOISELESS 
feature. Act now while this special opportunity ina whisper . . . that removes 
holds good. Send coupon TODAY for details. place, You ean war leer 


»rary, asick room, a Pullman 
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GREATEST TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 
IN 10 YEARS 


to flow from the machine 
Equipped with all attach 
ments that make forcomplet 
writing equipment, the 

ington Noiseless Portable 
produces manifolding and 
stencil cutting of truly er 
ceptional character. Fur 


The gem of all portables. Im- 
agine a machine that speaks 


berth without the slightest 
fear of disturbing others. 
We send you the Remington Noiseless Portable 
direct from the factory with 10 days’ FREE 
trial. If you are not satisfied, send it back. WE 
P*Y ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. 


FREE = 


TYPING COURSE 


With your New Remington Noiseless 

Portable we will send you—absolutely 

FREE—a 19-page course in typing. It 

teaches the Touch System, used by all 

expert typists. Itis simply written and 

completely illustrated. Instructions are 

as simple as A, B, C. Even a child can easily understand this 
method. A littie study and the average person, child or adult, 
becomes fascinated. Follow this course during the 10-Day Trial 
Period we give you with your typewriter and you will wonder 
why you ever took the trouble to write letters by han 


FREE = 


CARRYING CASE 


Also under this new Purchase Plan we 

willsend you FREE with every Reming- 

ton Noiseless Portable a special carry- 

ing case sturdily built of 3-ply wood. 

This handsome case is covered with heavy du Pont fabric 
The top is removed by one motion, leaving the machine firmly 
attached to the base. This makes it easy to use your Reming 
ton anywhere—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’t delay 
send in the coupon for complete details! 


CLIP COUPON NOW... 


And in addition to quiet is a 
superb performance that lit- 
erally makes the words seem 


nished in black with shining 
chromium attachments. Mal 


coupon today! 








roller type. Black key cards 
white letters. Double shift 
and shift lock. Right and 
carriage release. Right and 
cylinder knobs. Large a 
rubber feet. Single or 
space adjustment. All the 
ern features plus NOISE 
operation 


SPECIFICATIONS. Stand- 
ard Keyboard. Finished in glis- 
tening black with chromium 
attachments. Takes paper 9.5 
inches wide. Writes lines 8.2 
inches wide. Standard size, 12 

ard ribbon. Makes up to7 clear, 

egible carbons. Back spacer 
Full size platen. Paper fingers, 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES Oren. H 
of jobs are waiting for people who can type. 
typewriter helps you put your ideas on paper fA 

logical, impressive form...helps you write clear, 
understandable sales reports, letters, articles, 
stories. A Remington Portable has started many 

a young man and woman on the road to success. 


A GIFT FOR ALL THE FAMILY. If you wants 
birthday, Christmas or Graduation . . . one Father, Mother,’ 
or Brother will use and appreciate for 
ears to come give a Remington Noise- 
less Portable. We will send a Re »mington 
Noiseless Portable to anyone you name, 
and you can still pay for it at only 10c a 
day. Few gifts are so universally pleasing 
as a New Remington Noiseless Portable. 
Write today. 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HO 


—a- YY oe oe om oD 
Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, 
ell me how I can get a new Remington Noiseless Portable typ 7 
and Carrying Case, for only 10c a day. 
obligation new illu trated catalogue 


_ Dept 18-106 
¥< Y 


Name _ 


Address 

















